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C Historical and Avcbitettural View of Somerset House, with a 
ae “Comparison. between Grecian and Roman Architecture. 


aN our first number we endeavoured to gle some account of Saxon and 

_ Gothic archite@ture, directing our attention to its history from the con- 

‘of William the Norman to the accession of the: House of Tudor. 

ie fortress ‘of ‘Windsor, which ‘was constructed | ifferent in in 
pai tiod, afforded us the fit -opport for. this ‘diomadoge 
c¢.0 f Woy, "ereéted on the decline of that stgie, Wil rebuilt un. 
Will on the establishment of the Roman, was the sub- 

St sea tel number, which we seleéted in order to continue the hig- 
y-of Architecture down to that period. Having thus endeavoured to 
“trace the pr and decline of the Gothic, and the slow but gradual in 


tipdndtion « ° the Antique, for the i nes have ; Shohen Somerset 


Honse, as one of the most correct, 
Roman style throughout Europe. We. thi 
this style of building will appear justified By 


eg Temains, and by the leading principles or establisfied ce 


on truth and nature ; and we sieeeld h t 


ap founded 
> ‘price, which is exhibiting itself in every fantastic 


atleast in gteat public edifices, and that the w 
Pile }in the way. most.suited to promote the presen 
7 of the country. 


- nd * Antiquity says Montaigne) is an object of 'a wise bia distance 


it.”” From whiat distortion of the mental. optics this may arise, 


itis not now, our business to enquire, but it is certain ‘that the extraordinary 


with which we regard the works of elder times, has. often greatly: 


‘interfered with modem improvement. It has converted many successive 


into. feeble amateurs which might | have been distinguished by 
‘the divine inspiration of genius. 
This prejudice ‘bas a disctiminatin ng property ; it do not combine all 


ty in.one general mass, but s to distinguish these remote-obj 
‘with remarkable accuracy, and apportions its.esteem by their onal 


‘distance, ¢ is principally on this account that the archite@ture of the Athe- 


has been over-valued, and that of the Romans under-rated. The 


‘abe of Pericles, three ‘centuries anterior to the time of Augustus, yee a 


Principle, have exceeded all the limits of Roman in 
8 of our own da Ae have explored the vene 


pore baer bind 
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statues were employed by the Tynans and 
sians and Cariatides were known to the Greeks. 
imitated from the remote ages: Herodotus {les 
with pillars in imitation of palin trees. “The Dorie’ 
Dorus; but Homer, who flourished at a posterior date, ami 
rations of archite€ture supplied by his powerful fancy, in none of the beau 
tiful poetic fragments that are preserved, notices columniation in gny for 
The two capitals made by Hiram for the pillars of Jachim and J i 
Solomon’s temple, as far as the dimensions can be colleéted from 
Writ, very much resembled the Corinthian capitals five centuries beforethe © 
invention of the latter.. If, therefore, these lovers of antiquity ° be 
consistent, they must transfer their matronal affeétions to an attractive object © 
much older, and we shall see them contemplating with-extasy the massive 
forms amid the deserts of Lybia. bets 
The proportions ‘of the Gres in their structures were regulated: With 
much less regard to the art of profiling than those of the Romans. We are ~ 
told that the Parthenon was thie.glory of Athens, and excited the-envy of 
all Peloponnesus. Phidias, Callicrates and I&inus were the architeéts ¢ 
‘ployed in its construction, yet its dimensions were inferior to the church of 
t. Martin in’ Westminster.* Some ancient writers give ‘tumid desc 
‘tions of the Grecian temples of Apollo, at Miletus; 0 Jupiter’O} emp ot 
‘St Athens; of oes Proserpine, at Eleuses; but these are te be ttri. 
Buited to the lively imagination of the artist and historian, improved by the 
‘state of architecture in theirown times, and not to any remaining evidence & 
‘Ofthe exquisite beauty and ‘magnificence of these stractures.. The history 
“Of the progress of the arts is on récord: the date assigned to these tnitacles 
‘Of antiquity is greatly ‘prior to the age of Alexander, and even of Pericles : 
Tt is Contrary to every analogy of the human mind, to suppose, that ho 
‘yude ‘period such magnificent buildings could be produced, which exdeede 
‘every subsequent éffort of the art in the most classic and polistied times. 
‘Many circumstanges give the whole account the appearatice of fable, “How 
‘can we read witli nce of these temples, built in morassés, ‘on founda. - 
‘tions of wool, to resigg earthquakes? of some formed of plastic wax imper. 
‘vious to the heat of th@southern sun ? of others of brass igniting “and ’ 
‘down in streams of liquid fire. —_. acon 
_. Demosthenes speaks of the insignificance of the dwellings of Miltiadés ar 
Aristides. Leotychidas, who reigned in Sparta about five Céntaries t 
the vulgar era, seeing at Corinth a ceiling, on the timbers, of which a, 
‘had been ‘employed, enquired of the occupant, with great simp. city, 
‘trees Ships in that country. ot uate ee 
_ ‘Greek archite€ture ‘was applied almost exclusively to temples, and these — 
‘were not very general, from a variety of causes. The Atheniaiis conten 
‘that Clemency, their favorite goddess, should livé in the ‘Hearts of men, 
not within stone walls. ‘The inhabitants of Sicyon would build ‘fio temp 
to the daughter of A&thra fora similar reason. The popular seéts of -Dio- 


genes and Zeno considered the construction of temples as a 
all the states of Greece blamed the prodigality of Pericles. hile-the Gre- 
‘cians were thus restricted in the only object to which architééturé ‘was dis 
‘rected, the Romans had their temples in eruta tetrastyle,} pr yle, am- 
‘phiprostyle, periptene,§ diptere; ‘and the art-was employed aparhe varie=. 
‘ties in their palaces» ville, matsoléa, triumphal arches, bridges, théerma and 
‘ainphitheatres. “Augustus boasted that he had converted Rome into a city: 
of marble: Néro almost entifely febuilt the city, Which he is ‘said'to have 
* The Parthenon js'sqid ‘to have cost a thousand talents ‘net-quite so muchas was ex}. 
_-pended in alos ad at the building ofa, pyrams See Dicdorus ioulus.,.2 1° 
y+ Pliny, lib, 36, c. 14. . Pheocid.'c. 6.. i ea 
af The temple @f Fortana ‘ut 

























Somerset House. 195 
- burnt, to. make raos display. of his magnificence. The palaces of 
that Emperor sod a Calas resemblexl ex 8 Vespasian reb i 
the:temple. of Peace, the largest enclosed building of antiquity,.. aad hi 
temple of Minerva was the richest in the world. His Pesta wou 
accommodate $0,000 spectatoss, ‘Titus, Domitian, Trajan,* and Adnan, 
continued, this prodigious scale of embellishment. The latter disting, 
his talents.io Britain. by the, walk which intersected the whole. island, 
bid defiance to. the ferocious, Vecturicnes. 
% Architecture continued to flourish in Rome for nearly two centuries pose 
f terior to the first Cesar, Atter the battle of Actium, no great man (sayg 
Tacitus) appeared. Under Alexander Severus the grace of architecture 
beganito decline, and it expired on the removal of the seat of empire to the 
shores of the Bosphorus. ee 
It would be an invidious task to scrutinize minutely into the defects of 
Grecian remains, into the numerous specimens of deformity in their gouty 
columns, narrow intercolumniations, and disproportioned architraves, con- 
trary to every principle of elegance or utility; itis to us a much more ace 
ceptable employment to refer our readers to the beautiful and sublime mo- 
numents of Roman antiquity: but whatever might have been the rennemeit 
of architecture in Greece, whatever the. ability of her professors, the opue 
lence of the whole peninsula, inferior in dimensionsto a German electorat 
could not support any extensive undertakings. A country divided inteso 
many distinct republics, where simplicity and plainness were sometimes 
established as the general law, where reciprocal hostility was a_ princi 
yet more uniformly observed, could not produce those vast, works whicl 
the Romans were. capable of supporting, when the treasures of empire 
were, from every direction, poured forth into the lap of the mistress of the 
world. The art of sculpture is less obstructed by public poverty or mille 
tary devastation; Had the competition between Greece and Rome related to 
this art, we should have done full justice to the former, All the embellish- 
ments of Rome of this kind were drawn from Greece, and after her cone 
é querors had pillaged Acropolis, Delphi, and Olympia, of numerous deco- 
rations bestowed upon them by this art, we are informed three thousand 
me statues yet remained, which escaped the avidity of.the plundererg. 
ee As this essay is professedly on the antique style revived iD aries. we 
have thought it right to enter into this comparison, that, at thé commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century, we may at last learn the superiority of the 
age of,Auguatus. But candour, at the same time, requires us to acknowe 
ledge, that the taste of the Roman architect was formed bythe early 
specimens of the Grecian province; on which, indeed, patel guar | m- 
ptoved, and being supplied with inexhaustible treasures, was: enab kd to 
gnise those. monuments, which, for their magnitude and beauty, have at- 
tracted the.admiration of mankind. ‘I'he affair is stated with saliteatoan 
rectness by. Alberti, who affirms that architecture spent its infancy: in Asia, 
its adoleacence in Greece, aud finally, acquired its full and perfect maturity 
in Italy ; »where the Grecians have been far excelled, not only in the gran- 
deur-of their structures, but in their correctness, elegance and variety. Yet, 
after all our boast ofRotian exertion, an,eastern nation, whose transactions, 
the: pride of Eurqgtan. historians have very imperfectly condescended to 
record, has completed a work of supetior magnitude to any other perform- 
ance of human labour. The wall of Adrian or Agricola, and Ly Roman 
_rampai for the protection of Gallia bear no comparison with the wall — 
of China; conducted over the summits of lofty mountains, and across ‘the ian 
deepest vallies ; supported by vast arcades, where its course intersectsex- = 
* -@ Apoledorus, under Trajan, built 2 stone: bridge-over the Danube nearly 150. feet. in 
‘height; 60 in wideh, and about 10,000 in length. sh@idogwesals wipe 
_— wideh,: 3000 re trscteaes s 
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pansive rivers; and in many places composed of complex fortifications *to 
command important passes. At each interval of one hundred yards, frowns 
an embattled tower or massive bastion, throagh an extent of nearly ‘one 
thousand five hundred miles.* : 

The Roman architects were not always correct in their mathematical 
proportions ; this science was among the variety of attainment of the ac- 
complished Michael Angelo, who affirmed that he could elevate into the 
atmospheric regions the largest temple of antiquity, and he verified his de- 
claration in the dome of the cathedral of St. Peter. ‘The church of St. Paul, 
by Sir Christopher Wren, will be admired by every artist. It was not 
until the time of this celebrated builder that the Roman was com- 
pletely adopted in this country ; but not, perhaps, until Sir W. Chambers, 
the architect of Somerset-House, that the genuine proportions of all the 
different orders were correctly ascertained, and that the ornaments and style 
of construction peculiar to each were accurately distinguished. 

As Somerset-House exhibits a chaste representation of many, if not all of 
these improvements, we shall take this opportunity of submitting to public 


notice what are now ascertained to be some of the classic laws of architec . 


ture. For this purpose we shall make very free use of the treatise of the 
date Surveyor-general of his Majesty’s works, of which, indeed, we have 
availed ourselves without ceremony in the preceding observations. ft 
The established mouldings are eight in number, but these regular orna« 
ments have been most irregularly abused : Palladio and Vignola have been 
both guilty of this misapplication, the former was too partial to the cymia, 
and employed the cavetto under the corona in three of his orders; the 
Jatter, in finishing his Tuscan cornice with an ovolo, which gives the ap- 
pearance of mutilation. The projection of mouldings is now determined: 
that of the scotia to be one third of its height; of the curves of the torus and 
astragal to be one half; of the ovolo, talon, cyma, and Cavetto, to be equal 
to their height; for variety in mouldings, and in every species of ornament, 
‘must not exceed prescribed bounds. Architecture presents to the beholder 
one leading object; nothing must obstruct the simplicity of that representa- 
tion. 
With the following ingenious account of the origin of the three Grecian 
orders, the learned Vitruvius entertains the architectural student. ; 
** Dorus, son of Helenes and the nymph Optica, King of Achaia 
** and of all Peloponnesus, having formerly built a temple to Juno, in the 
** ancient city of Argos, this temple happened to be in the manner whichis 
* called Doric, and was afterwarde imitated in many others built in several 
** cities of Achaia. 
** About the same time the Athenians, after having consulted the oracle 
** of Apollo at Delphos, by the common consent of: all Greece, sent into 
** Asia thirteen colonies, each under the command of a separate captain, 
“* but all under the general direction of Ion, son of Xuthus and Creusa. 
‘* Joh being arrived in Asia conquered all Caria, and founded thirteen large 
** cities, the inhabitants whereof, having expelled the Carians and Leleges, 
*¢ called the country lonia, in honor of lon their leader, and er 
** temples, of which the first, dedicated to Apollo Panionius, was built 
** after the manner of those they had seen in Achaia, which they called 


‘* Doric, because temples of the ‘same sort had been erected in the cities of 
** the Dorians. t 


* Sir George Stanton, in his account of this wall, differs nearly one hundred years 


in the chronology he assigns it in different parts of his work, but this is no object in the ; 


antiquity of two thousand years which he attributes to it. ‘ ’ 
+ Weare the less disposed to make an apology for this liberty, because of the freedom 
which he has himselfemployed with others ; we have deteéted. hi ‘in twenty 


him nearly 
places, on distinct subjects, of having recourse to the 24th chapter of Lord Kaimes’s Ele- 
ments of Criticism, 3 ¢ 
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: ay, aa the Doric has been on those of @ 
‘te capitals of their colunins with’ volutes, to represent 
“ woman’s hair, and the shafts ‘with flutings, to © 






Pe wren they gave’ to ‘this’ second manner’ of ‘Huildi 

« Jonic, because it was invented and first used by the lonians. apu 
\ «¢ The third sort’ of columns, which are called Corinthian, and represent 
“the delicate figure’of a young girl, owe their birth'to the ving ac+ 
cident : S1D:9aiK} bits 





«A young woman of Corinth being dead, her nurse placed on her tom} 
‘*'a’basket, containing certain trinkets, in which she delighted when alive, 
“ covering it with a tile toshelter them from the weather. ‘The basket haps 
“6 te accidentally to be set on the rout of the aeanthas, which pushing 
“forth its leaves and sprigs in the spring, covered the sides of it; and some 
** of them longer than the rest, being obstructed by the atigles of tlie file, 
“* were forced downwards, and by degrees curled into the form of volotes.’' 

‘© Callimachus, a celebrated sculptor, ‘passing rieat’the tomb, observed 
‘¢ the basket, and in how graceful ‘a manner the leaves of the’ acanthus had 
‘¢ surrounded it ;. the form pleased’ him exceedingly, he imitated it onthe - 
‘¢ tops of somie columns, which he afterwards executed at Corinth, establish« 
“« ing’ and regulating, by this model, the manner'and proportions of the 
“ Corintiian order.”’* ; : ities 
’ ‘Columns, as théy ascend in imitation of trees, should diminish in the 
diameters ‘of the shaft; yet Leon, Baptista, Alberti, and ‘other Italian-ar 
tes, misunderstanding an obscure’ passage in Vitruvius, contrary to°all 
beauty and propriety, have made the diameters of their columns greate? if 
the middle than at the foot of the shaft: “Others, considering the optical 
effect, have introdu@éd into’ architeéture some of those variations fromi the 
proportions assigned by nature, which in statuary and painting have beck 
employed by-the ‘best-artists, but which never can be admissible in the salie 

er of architectural'designs. ordits 
he base was not originally employed in the Doric ordet ; ‘the attic bast 
has been since introduced for it, contrary to the wishes of M. de Chambray, 
who is so enamoured of the antique as to admit no deviation. es 
Thé ancients were extremely attentive to the correspondence’ of 'the 
orders with the purposes to which’ the buildings i end ami, hence the 
strength of the Doric is seen in the temples dedicated to Minerva, Mars, ana 
wren whose masculine disposition suited well with the chara¢ter of 
is order. 
The shaft of the Ionic columns may be either plain or fluted, with four- 
and-twenty-or twenty channels only, as at the temple of Fortune; the inci+ 
sions should be alittle more than semi-circular. Such are those at the temple 
‘of Jupiter‘Tonans, and at the forum of Nerva. 
The Compésite was ‘not considered by the ancients as a distinct order. 
Palladio’s capital and base of this kind are:imitations of the arch of ‘Titus. 
Care must be taken in the capital of this order, asin the Corinthian, that the 



























* Home amuses himself with this facetious story of its origin. ‘* The Corinthian 
“ onder,” -says ‘he, ‘‘* has.been the favorite of two thousand years, and. yet Lcannot force 
“ myself to relish its. capital... An acanthus, or anyother tender plant; may 
i support, but is altogether insufficient to support any thing heavier than a 

ut Pi f : 

“ It will not be gaining much ground to urge that the basket or vase, if it be insisted 
“ on, is to be the capital, and that the stems and leaves of the plans are to be 
S¢ considered as ornaments 0 3 for, excepting a plant, nothing can be a mor im- 
S* proper support fos a great ing than a. basket or vase, even.of the 
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pedal of the lower leaves.do not project beyond the. upper. 
pAbaenanes at St Carlo in the Corso. at. na 
house. at, W. itchally . The Romans used this, order for, suum: 
is adapted 10, commemorate signal events, because the, pepitel 
omaments may be. composed of emblems nd allusive representatiang,,.. . - 
., Palladio in his fourth book observes, he never saw any production of ane — 
tiquity more exquisite,than three columns in the Campo Yaccina, 6 
to be the remains of a wor to Jupiter Stator; these. are, pesfect, of 
the Corinthian order. , This order is suited to all structures. where gaiety 
and magnificence are required: to palaces, theatres, and places of public 
festivity. The..ancients employed it in temples consecrated ta Flora and 
Proserpine, because the flowers and foliage with which it ig adosned are 
adapted'to the occupations attributed to these deities. . tie 

It is well_known that the old SomerseteHouse was built at the command 
of the Lord Protetor. in the time of rd;VI. that numerous. tie 
institutions were dilapidated to supply the architect. with materials, and that 
it was the first building..in this country which had any.,pretension to the 
charaéter of the Roman. architeGure, so that we are enabled, to refer the 
introduction of this style in England to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
It is alittle singular, that the spot,thus rendered famous by the nativity and 
infant efforts of the art in this country, should be the same on..which are 
exhibited all its manly and dignified proportions when arrived at.a perfect 
state of vigour and maturescence. The new Somerset-House was. come 
menced when the nation was engaged in the destructive war with the co- 
lonies. It appears by the papers laid before the House of Commons, that 
the estimate of this projected struéture was comparatively trifling. So 
weak is human foresight, and so strong the. passion for the fine arts when 
zoused into aétion, that the expence already incurred js half a million of 
money. The design of this structure is to unjte imta central situation 
numerous offices, to facilitate public business, and to condudt,.it in a 
style suited to the opulence and dignity of this great commercial country. , 

The fagade to the Strand is chaste and elegant. A Doric arcade, per 
somewhat too richly ornamented for. the order, leads into a spacious qua- 
drangle, which affords a view ot architectural correctness and splendor.so 
uniformly supported, as to be excelled by no building throughout Europe. 
It.is true that some of the parts of a few structures, separately taken, are 
more magnificent; but Sir W. Chambers, rightly considering that he was 
neither building atemple, a national theatre, nor an imperial palace, suited the 
style of ornament. to the purposes to which the edifice is devoted. Haying 
arrived at the quadrangle, the spectator has an opportunity of observing the 
general principles on which the building is erected, It consists of a rusti- 
cated basement supporting the Corinthian order, which contains a principal 
and attic story. joy a is well proportioned te the superstructure, 
and is suited to the ornamented Corinthian character with which it is 
surmounted.. Sir William seems reluctantly to, have deviated in any case 
from the three Grecian orders, yety contrary to all: the rples.of simplicity 
and regularity, the Composite is employed in, the calumajated projections 
on three sides of the quadrangle. According to the modern usage (very 
properly introduced), bases, even to the moat simple columns, .are.alweys 
employed. Pedestals. are used at the small eastern.arch, with e ‘gtyle of 
column and’ evcn ‘of ronby the that ‘would be diggra¢efal ‘to den 


x 


work-house, and unworthy the character of the building. el pe 
theatres, public halls, and churches, destined to receive a great male 
people, pedestals are very fitly employed, because the dignity of. 


sh 
* 
de of 
shaft 
1s often lost by the lower part being concealed 5" but they are eum- 


brous and we ese other: structures, and should not be admitted; ex 
The 


cepting in edifices of extraordinary magnitude, 
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eer the. etymology bns-coranianed the. epchaner 96th second 
This palace i ay ae scclivity,, which forms ‘part of the 
is on .an acclivity,, h forms. of the chéin'e 
mountains that extend, to Segovis ciny me 
they unite with the Pyreneans, w which er 
Spain, expanding, on a broad base from the gulf of Lyon 
gay, The country adjacent to it is barren: and inhqspi 
ar eee a ws the savage boar and prowlir 
JuGant nature produce to the laboriqus pe 
indeed be a ideals tas for ie historian to perform, af 
quired to assign reasons for the conduét of the separ ll to h 
feet the tik .by what caprice the son of Austrian Charles was indore 
unfriendly. for the construétion of this .endrmous edifice, it, 
8 friay impossible to detostalon ;_ it ig,, however, an. instrndtive lenson 
er times, pcg ayy oe of two . orlds, and the ingenuity of 
twenty-two unprodnctiv. exerti 
To what is iat have ben. wee Pagani ied? Bis, en 
palace, it is the only:portion royally oce upied i is | ur 
shes heredita pride: the monastic part pm more pa 


ts, and the office enjoined on t 


a 





renders as useless as their inert com anions of the destal. : 
a the’ ~ ally of the souls, of the a fay remains padi ys po to, pu si 
tegular occupation, The benefit the lusty suitors at, the ven 


ment from this duty is obvious: the a dvantage the spor of. ~~ 


om derive is hypothetical. - 

One convenience this situation possessed, which; kale 

being peculiar to it in the country to which we are referring : fd 

‘of. wood and stone were supplied from the forests of pine, and from, ‘the quar- 
Fies in the vicinity... The building is not usually described with ; 
accuracy, and hence it has been imagined to possess a singularity, of form 
much greater than appears on a view of the structure ; itis precisely in the 
shape of a gridiron in culinary use... The far-famed builder of this artificial 
quarry, was Juan Bauptista de Toledo, ¢ ‘in whom (to use the la 

of the historic parasite) all qualifications ‘and sciences ae oy 

proripal subsequent improvers were Antonio de Vi Toledo, ie 

s pupil Juan de Herrera. The. stone has an nousual ao and brilliancy, 
and veins of blue and brown undulate upon it. "The proceal § pal wg} is to 
‘the west, the height of the central dome is tremen: 
has four fronts ; Dose to the east and west extend five ie and cig 
feet, those to the north and south four frundred and. twenty-five, This « 
drangle i is adorned with four spires, each of which ascend two hundred fe 
The entrance from the west is. by three ates, the pedestal of the 
tal is of marble, and supports a row of Doric semi-columns, of 
jn altitude. Over these appear others of the Tonic .. Anterval 
‘of the first is the principa entrance, twenty-four feet ch, twelve feet 
;wide. Its decotations consist of gridirons, and of a colossal statiie, in white 
‘marble, of St. Laurence, by Juan Bauptista M o A fillet at ‘the 
‘height of thirty feet, corps the whole range of the building, 

Fre limits to which we are prescribed do not admit our desceadin ‘e 
‘Minute particulars. The struture is composed of four egpire Bo and t 
compute fourteen thousand doors, eleven thousand "Shrek, sod 2 
ight hundied columns. It comprises a royal palace, a ene and. re 
‘appendages of a monastery, and of a mausoleum for the. interment of 
sovereigns of Spain; and the expence, even in ~ time of the founds 

it is deri an Arabic word, signifies. a of racks, 
praccialas manna aenae eae x pla: 
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suid to-have: bean; twenty-eight millions of. ducats,* Philip the Fourth — 


built the pantheon, or mausoleum. . On the 7th of June, 1671, 2 chimacy 
taking fire, this vast edifice was in imminent danger of being burnt to, the 
ground: the conflagration continued fifteen days without intermission, and 
four large towers. sank amid the general ruin. The whole was restore? 
under Charles the Second, end im its present state, if it be not the most core 
sect and elegant, .it ‘is confessedly the most magnificent royal residence 
throughout Europe.t 

‘The orders employed in.the principal part of the building are the Doric 
and the Ionic. ‘As a subject of architecture, it is too mych broken into 
parts, by which the simplicity is destroyed; the narrow high towers, the 
‘steep sloping roof, and the small windows disgust the eye. Its magnitude 
is great, but the works of nature which rise behind it in multiplied forms, 
of the mountainous character, diminish the imposing effect. The best sta- 
tioa to contemplate this structure is at the distance of about a thousand yards 
on the descent toward Madrid, where the bleak mountain behind it is exclud- 
ed from the angle of vision. The church, which is in the centre, is richly, 
but not profusely ornamented. The cupola is bold and light. The high 
altar is vow 7 8 of marbles, agates, and jaspers of great beauty, the produce 
of Spain ; into it-are introduced the five orders of architecture. Two magni- 
ficent catafalcos occupy the arcades of this sanctuary ; on one side a 
Charles the Fifth and his family, excepting Philip the Second, who is po 
opposite with dur Mary of England, and his two other consorts. — 

neath is the mausoleum ; steps descend into the vault, over the door of 
which is inscribed— 
‘© Hic locus sacer mortalitatis exuviis catholicorum regam.”’ 


A place destined to the reeeption of the dead should be so constructed as 
to impress the observer with pious reverence; weeping figures, stuffed ra- 
vens, skulls and bones, and the startling peal of the minute bell are not ne- 
cessary to excite this feeling; but an awful solemnity should prevail in the 
struéture devoted to the reception of these silent relics:. from these prin- 
ciples the architect has ly deviated ; the style is too gay, light, airy, 
and fantastic, more suited to the merry ghosts of Lucian, than to the decen- 
cies of christian burial, 

The statues, dispersed in different parts of the structure, are never ex 
cellent, and rarely tolerable. That of St. Laurence, in the church, is 
good, and has sometimes been supposed to be an antique. We have 
reason to apprehend the statuary was guilty of a little unfair, if not pros 
phane mutilation, to compose it. ‘There seems to be no. coincidence -be- 
tween this holy martyr and the jolly Bacchus, patron of festivity; yet the 
artist has, we suspect, ventured to impose the head of the son of Semele 
on. the brawny shoulders prepared by his own chisel. 

. The pictures perhaps exceed every other collection in Europe, exceptin 
that of the gallery of the Saxon capital. Our Charles the First, during hig 
ridiculous expedition to Spain, amused himself with purchasing specimens 


* The plunder of the monastic institutions of England, during the sixteenth 
and of France at the conclusion of the eighteenth, has occasioned the utmost reserve 
respeG to the revenues of the convents; some idea, however, may be formed of the wealth 
of the monastery of the Escurial, by a single fa& known here. The annual value of the 
wool, the produce ‘of the flocks of this convent, is 20,000/. sterling. _1t is. imported into 
this kingdom under the distinGion of the Escurial pile, and it supplies the raw materia} 
for some.of the moat, beautiful specimens fromthe looms of the westof England. == 

+ Those, who.are desirous of a more minute detail, may find it by referring to La Des 
cripcion del Palacio Royal’y Monasterio de San Lorenzo Iamado el Escurial, por Don 

ciseo de los Santes,. > 
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202 The Escurial. 
ofthe art of painting, which are reserved in this palace; butiit is “principally 
entiched from the dies of the Italian nobility.’ abidbits aude. 
‘The library contains a most admirable collection of manuseripts.. “Phe 
man of science contemplates these works of ingenuity’with alternate joy 
and mortification. He sees, with satisfaction, the ardor of talent displayed 
by the learned Arabian and solitary monk, ‘but he laments’that the maxims 
of ecclesiastical policy have prevented the gates of this temple of genius 
from being thrown open to all mankind. Our literati travel over the deserts 
of Thebais, and through the ghats of Indostan, benéath the fervor of the 
southern sun, to seek fragments and inscriptions, which it is the labor of 
' One generation to discover, and of many succeeding ories to explain : .if the 
learning that is inclosed within the pale of the monastic institutions in Spain 
were permitted to forsake its boundary, sufficient employment would be 
found for the antiquary, without these laborious exertions; the secrets of 
Saracenic erudition would be unfolded, the sublime sentiments of Garcia 
would fill with rapture the poetic enthusiast, the sprightly and inventive ta- 
lent of Lopez would delight’ his imagination, and a new character would 
be given to the century which should be- indebted for this important acqui- 
sition. - 

‘The eventful day which gave occasion to this extraordinary application of 
human industry, is an important epoch in military history. ‘The battle of 
St. Quintin was fought on the feast of St. Laurence, and a portion ofthe 
Jaurels won on that day contributed to the fragrant garland of British honor, 
Whatever relates to Philip has some collateral connection with English 
history ; he was the husband of one British queen, and the suitor of another: 
and. the affairs of this country arid of Spain were fora considerable period 
united in one common cause. 

When the historian rises from the melancholy view of the decline of ¢m- 
pire to the contemplatioa of ancient splendour, he compares present degra- 
dation with former. magnificence, and the powers of his fancy afford him 
consolation under his temporary grief, It is thus by the assistance of the 
‘imagination that the friend of humanity is constrained to seek relief from 
the contrast between the condition of .Spain in our own day, and in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. At this period the language, the arts, 
and the erudition of Spain, were the fashionable attamments at the courts of 
Vienna, Munich, Brussels, Naples, and Milan, and the marriage of Lewis 
XII, with the daughter of Philip IH, so completely introdaced the learning 
of that kingdom into ‘France, as to make it disgraceful not to be versed in 
it at the court of Versailles. ? i 

The Cid of Decastro is the original of the tragedy under the’ same’ appella- 
tion, from the pen of the father of the French drama ; and it was by aban- 
doning the pedantry and declamation of the Italians, and by the imitation of 
Diamante and his countrymen, that Corneille was enabled to substitute the 
ebullitions of natute and the conflict of the passions, for'the frigid imita- 
tions of the Greek school. me Ed OT 

The Moorish legions, impenetrable as the Macedonian phalanx,‘and im- 
petuous as the hosts of Attila, extending their conquests through the earth, 
‘blended the prowess of arms with the sentiments of virtue and hamanity ; 
anxious for the honor and the authority of their prophet, they yet respected 
more highly the felicity of mankind ; and the vanquished slave prostrate. at 
their feet, in the generous temper of toleration, was petmitted to retain:his 
gods and the rites of his religion.* It was from this liberality that the aris 
and sciences of the erudite Arabian became diffiised in Spain and’ the ardor 
of liberty promoted by the elective governments.of Arragon, by the Cortes, 

the Justiza, and by the independent civil and military authority,of the great 
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cities, contributed to oP serve in the minds of the natives that masculine and 
energetic character ich’ appeared in ‘their Writings, and commanded the 
admission oftheir literature. into all. those, countries. where the operations of 
intellect. were respected, or the feelings of the heart consulted. ee 
But the arts, of Spainwere.not. more. conciliatory, than her arms were terns 
rible,.,,, While,the English, partes wholly. nsuccessful. in..their enter ises 
beyond the Atlantic, the go Iden of Per H fuppliss the throne. of Spain,, 
with treasures that, appeared inex Hs The country was.at that time; 
populous; .and the, kingdom. of Portugal, with the ph i commerce. of. its) 
oriental settlements, and all its naval power, had been recently united,to the. 
Spanish crown, eT he pope and the, princes of; Italy were subject. to. its., 
authority... Germany,was connected. with it by: the closest b aayaiy and! 
political. relations; the Netherlands appeared - ready to, be resigned to.their, 
ancient servitude; cand Camden, informs .us. that, ,when Fizab eth openly. 
undertook the piperion of the revolted Flemings, the king of. Sweden. 
boldly_asserted: ¢+:s Na had removed the diadem from her awn, head.’ ._ 

+ folly of Henry III, who was the alternate tool of emperors, kings, 
and..popes, .had -rendered England contemptible abroad :. in the, reign of 
Edward, rT. the foreign transactions were inglorious;. Bar gne was sur-, 
rendered;,and soon. afterwards Calais submitted to the same fate. _ By expe~' 
dients of , finance. irregular and unconstitutional, in. the reign of Mary, ten, 
thousand. men were devied, and sent to. the Netherlands under. the earl .of 
Pembroke;:..this. force jgined the general of S Philibert, duke of Savoy, 
one.of the most distinguished commanders of the age... With the accession, 
of the English troops his army, amounted to sixty.thousand men, The 
camp was “in the nei Piboarhoed of the fortress of St.. Quintin, which, was. 
defended’ by, the ga) t admiral Coligny, nephew to, the duke of. Mont- 
morency, sin of France. The latter endeavouring to relieve the place,. 
Philibert fell first oar the advanced. guard, and then, upon the.main body of, 
the French .army,,over: which. he gained a complete victory, and,.inithe 
action the flower of the nobility oF France. and four thousand. men:-were 
slain, ; Among the. risoners was the constable, who, . iit of fc emmys to. 
die than to survive his defeat, threw himself into the, 
but was surrounded and seized alive. 

- Such was the important, victory on the, feast of St, Laurence... 
the ingenious contrivances of papal policy, Pata from Erasmus, yota,or- 
vows Fad been introduced in, the thirteen » under, the pontificate of 
Boniface VIII. ‘Those who refer the origin fof ? thes practice to the council 
of Chalcedon, speak,.of vota,.of a more siople and, dispensable ; ‘kind, but 
wer, Boniface these solemn acts were enjoined, on princes, to.answer., the 
of; (lsat | policy,..and. were, not, only obligatory. but inde- 
fat le, mind of. a powerful, and bigotted prince was —_ 
between, ho a? o9 the bed of sickness or on. the eve of battle,’ 
informed, that the ee of ‘the ‘church would. be efficacious;. but these 
prayers, could:only be gone bythe priest, ae listened to, by. the saint to 
whom they. were , 1,,on certain prescri bed conditions: @ monastery 
was to be erected ite anes new Roe of. a ies, or ah extensive do~ 
main, was to. be alienated to those ay tabi a "Sach the ong of 
the convent and palace. of the. reg most proud, a 
and untractable, prince.,in, Europe, eas e 7 pad moat feeble and 
superstitious ;..a durable monumest a rg.of the 
disgracé of the. prince, whose armies. ji the gallantry, to obtai 
victory:which he had not pintersiliede to Haptene to the. purposes af n 
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Topographical Sketch of Berlin. = 
HAT city is the capital of Germany, and with justice deserves «iat 
. appellation, from the béauty of its buildings, the grandeur of its‘ 
Squares, the number of its monuments, and the dimensions of its-streets?* 
Certainly it is not the imperial capital, although situated on the first’ ar’ 
second river of Europe, and protected by the enormous mountain of Cale’ 
berg; not Dresden, though justly digaified with the title of the Florence of 
Germany ; not Manheim, so monotonous from its re. srere ‘not Munich) 
with its air of gaicty and elegance; nor Hambutg, ‘notwithstanding ‘the’ 
a opulence of its inhabitants, and its extetisive ‘commerce. Tt it 
tlin, which has neither hy commerce nor any great fiver nor moun- 
tain in its vicinity: which‘an hundred years ago had neither an academy of! 
sciences, nor ‘an academy of arts, nor a military school; ‘tio theatre, no® 
monuments of benevolence, which had’ few societies” for the relief of ‘the! 
poor, and other ‘similar establishments that'do honor to the inhabitants of 
modern Berlin. 2 ae} : oe vn 
At the commencement of the last century, under Frederic J, this metropoli¢” 
contained scarcely 30,000 inhabitants. It is true the inhabitants’of ‘the 
Prussian dominions did not at that time exceed 3,300,000. “At the peace’ 
of 1763, which terminated the seven years war, the’ ee of the same’ 
dominions, with the addition of Silesia, was augmented by dbout two mil- 
lions, and that of the capital had gradually encreased to 120,000. “Berlin 
now contains 270,000 souls, including its garrison of about 25,000 men, 
distributed in twelve barracks, and the total of the population of the Prussian’ 
monarchy aniounts to 7,350,700. ae WP nd 
Berlin atid destionatily deserves: the priority to every city in Germany, 
aad its police is dictated in the spirit of wisdom and humanity.’ The’ pro- 
portions of the streets are equally adapted to promote the splendour ‘and the 
salubrity of the capital: those of Liepsic and of Willian ‘possess every s;ecies 
of architectural embellishment; that of Frederic, extending in length’a league, 
is perhaps the finest in the world. — It is far superior to the Corso of Rome, 
Oxford-street of London, St. Martin and St. Honoré of Paris, and to the 
Strada Nuova of Genoa, In this omamented city ‘we have in William’s 
Squate the elysium corsecrated to Prussian heroes by their ilustrious' pat- 
tern, where’ statues of the companions of Frederic’s victories are exhibited | 
—- the verdant canopy, formed by the trees which surround this beau+ 
tiful square.) : ASF eu wre 
The eye i¢ continually delighted with. magnificent ‘sttuctures, superb -co- 
Yonnades, ‘statues or other monuments of ‘att, ‘so that upon returning ‘from 
Kealy the traveller imagines he ‘has’ again found the country of Bernas hand 
Michael Angelo. Frederic I}. bestowed ‘more’ attention than any other‘ 
_ moharch on: the improvement of his capital, and to prométe it, annually 
devoted considerable sums. . ; aera: Tet ee hited 
In this vast and beautiful city are reckoned fifteen’ gates, thirty churches, 
thirty-six bridges, and about seven thousand houses; itis divided ‘into five 
parts: the city, Kéld, Frederit’s werder, the new town or Dorotheenstadt, 
and Frederies-stadt. Itis ‘surrounded by four suburbs; that of the king, of 
. Spandau, of Stralau, and of KSin, or the Copenicker-Vorstadt. <9 
The ancient quarters such as“KGln and the ee tmany Gothic 
buildings, which form a remarkable contrast with the 


and magnificent 
streets of Frederics-stadt' and Dorotlieenstadt, emise “with ‘super 
edifices of three, four; and even five stories in the'modern ‘style: ’ It is need- 


fess to observe that those monuments of former ages are daily becoming more 
rare from the prevailing taste for Grecian architecture, which is cultivated | 


perhaps in no northern country with greater success than in Prussia, both in 
theory and in practice. Thete 
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There is not thro any square mote extensive, m 
sicavenmsed haat tee ee 0s segs decorated. with. two, 461 
uniform constftation. . ‘Ta eet of the guar of he ope ebwi 
ing itsi figure, is: remarkably impressive. The catholie 
jestic though rather heavy structure, would. msemble the Rotuads at at Rome 
if it had a: double pédiment, and if the mural.columns. were detached 
the peristyle af its fagades: the. more elegant figure po pe Ripe tbe 
opera-house; the palace of prince Henry, more modest, butlyst grand from, 
its loftinessand magnitude ; the royal library, alternately stake and aracst 
the attention of the spectator; the Linden walke.and pringe, Henry’s garden: 
embellish the whole, and bounding the horizon, improve teigeneral ; 

At the other extremity of the city the magnificent artenal,,che adjacent, 
bridge, and the:.small palace, gratify the spectator. Harther of» the sqyah, 
garden, with ite lawn and grove, introduce the’ castle. » Krom. she southem, 
aspect; which presents she: most beautiful fagade of this magnificcst 
appears the Great Bridge, ornamented with an equestrian(statne, and 
figures in bronze of exquisite workmanship. ‘The ectagons, henag 
and squares before the; agp empe Brandenburg, and oe gates, in 
immediately upon poy y, « ‘colossal proportions is city; three 
streets terminating at the iter, sefaindl the traveller of. vhe entra Se 
celebrated Porta del Popolo at Rome.: 

Berlin contains upwards.of twenty hospitals aad. poor-hooses.. La 2 Chri 
alone: maintains 9000 individuals at the expence. to goverament:of 36.000 
dollars per annum, The directory of the poor, over: whicl presides a. Mis 
nister and twelve counsellors, relieves all the indigent not belonging to any . 
institution. The sums annually expended by it amount to'tiearly 100,000 
dollars. Besides a} number of benefit societies, since’ ne there has 
existed a fund for all widows without distinction, which alrea acy $ ane 
Buities to nearly four hundred, Twelve professors con 3 
medicine and surgery, where ‘every epprdeedieve veh ede i 
tuitously taught. j ee + etakter 

The veterinary school is distinguished ‘by: its situacion ma —— 
garden, and is a new building in a very good: styles’ ‘The'dnatomical’ ands 
an is worthy of notice; it is surmounted by @ cupola of — 


P the Hie hotel of invalids, which stands in ‘the suburbs, is oneof the fineie: 
monuments of Frederic i, whose successors hive likewise tu 
_— to ameliorate the situation’ of those'imbecile’ yer deserving: ‘arembors 

the state. a 
Besides the operahiuss, Berlin has on! vinrtagians and it iss wabjaee 
of: repret ‘that a company’ so’ select w oaly nes oe 
to the German theatre, composed of above forty persons, thould ‘have 
wahsials 80 confined’ and 80 disproportionate to the number of admirers of 

drama. ‘ 

The opera-house is a magnificent building, is hi iy cramer to 
one of the principal manor the niet’ wpe ‘The elegant es sath or 
the noble pediment fiz the attention’; the i latter ans ies ra 
scription :—‘* Apollini et Musis.”” It is the most di 
to the drama in‘Geritiany.’ A spacious vestibule conduets tore scan nop 
an extensive theatre, where the décorations are elegant: ©)" ~: oes 

The capital of the: Prussian motiarchy does not. possers: y university, 
but no town in Germany affords more numerous sources of instruction. 
Besides the king’s library, which is open to the public, and to which ‘has 
been added that of the academy, there may be reckoned sbout twenty more 
Bebe co enced Aue OT es mip 
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of access, not te'iéntion ‘about forty select libraries or eabinetsof ‘tia 
tirral histoty belonging to ‘private indbviduals.’) Betlid’ liewise-epntaines 
about twerity ‘booksellers’ shops, four of whotn deal onlyity French books: 
‘The. Spree) which runs through this city, and aboundsintevery: kind | of i 
h, facilitates ‘the opetations of commerce, by ite comm univation withthe | 
Elbe, by means of the: Havel, artd with tlie Oder bysdifferent cahals.‘The'' 
water is good; and visitors need notbe apprehetisive.ef any: cathartic ‘effet! 
as at Paris anid ‘Petersburg. : Usb raed sos 29 soabeey old» Sbinatle RIO 
° There are few mechanical atts*und professions ‘cartiedson in sother Jarge: 
towns, which are’ not here br¥aght'te a: certain dégres of pérfections >! Thet 
pfincipal manufactores of Berlin: are the woollen, whiclr' miaintdini 13,0009 
persons; those'of silk Sive bread to 3000, and the»manufactare of porcdlain 
loys 505.’ ° The blue cloths ‘giade here ‘are, well kodiwny:ahd in great res! 
quest ; and imitations of the Manchester stuffs me ge re i English: 
— M. ‘d’Eckardsteiri’s recent establishnient; i pen beautpof ” 
‘figures, rivals'the royal ‘manufacture of porcelaiy) the designs of which: 
Ties atin jideuamokey stiaupxe Yo ssnurd ni emgh 
he‘ art-of engraving On wood ‘has ‘been brought»dearer perfection ‘bye 
Unger of Berlin, so well known for his clerant typesufthe German chatacten:i 
‘Literature! 46 cultivated’and esteémed'in. Prussia’? the ‘jist of authors um 
military tactics is perhaps more numereus'than in anyother ebuntryss1 Phe 
capital is honored with the residence°of three hundred literati, of somendis- 
tinction ; and hence Berlin has "been \déscribed “ab:equally deserving ofthe 
epithets of the Sparta and of the! Athens of the German empire. © ©? “sllob 
{ ; ies bat ot the es : ~ r 
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, StriGures on the Life-and Wenings of Cowper, riled 
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ee es Biba bodiiw aeweboive ts : DG RS 
TE HE life of an author, ,and the peculiar, character ,of, his works, a 
sometimes|so intimately connected, that it 1s impossible to. make a fai 
criticism of the one, without some at least partial review of,the- other... > 
js ‘ani observation. approaching, to ‘the. triteness of an acknowledged truth, 
that the charaéter of an.author may be read in his,writings: perhapsiitis 
equally true, that some. previous knowledge of,his general. chara@ter,,some — 
acquaintance with the habits and incidents of his private life, mightbe.a 
comment, ‘and: in no-small, degtee illustrative, of the. genius of his! works. 
How many lines of the Romap,pocts, ate. lost through our want. of .this 
knowledge of the incisents of damestic life,with, that people... It.is,selated, 
in some memoirs of the life of Scaliger, that being employed as something 
of,a‘critical reviewer inthe. jourmials ofthis'day, he, gave.a long and ¢labo- 
Tate oriticiem :of a work which,.as he afterwards,confessed, he had, neither 
the leisure nor inclination tq read. Being attacked..sather soughly for this 
at that time unusual presumption, he is pares to, have replied in his defence; 
*¢ si non opus, at opificem perlegi, nec judicarem a viro tam, mihi/noto 


** aliter quam nota proficisci potuisse,’*..- oftiigant 2° iol -aetio eda 
These are the reflections which have.Jed us, in.our present criticism; upon 
the works of Cowper, to take.a review, of his Jife.and. chagaéter.. Indeed 
the preceding remarks. are more peculiarly applicable te poets than to, aus 
thors of an imagination Jess susceptible.,..The very propensity, and. more 
assuredly the attainment of excellence.in postis. composition, can pala 
only to minds of this superior sensibility,.,...19,such minds the constitutio 

* In our last retrospect of politics, we noticed the cession of Oraifienburg for an exte 
‘sive cotton establishment ; the activity of the Fiesta for ‘the amelioration of the condi. 
tion of Sed acid is mae not eto as it ren ha capital: fr ade 
‘every” le ‘encourage is given for the: n i jous 
seid oP saansipactace in its immediate fie ya iy — 
passions, 
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passions, whatevet they may be;-¢xistimgrdater stiengthy and operate with 
apenoule peat Communicate. what:may ‘beconsidered as ‘their 


Jiar. colour to:every. thought, and their' writings, no less than their most 
important actions, are orcad with the impress of their general. cha- 
er. 134TH Fhu Go Thal Moca F peates hy Fei LE 
It will be lamented by every feeling mind, that these: rematks are unfortu- 
nately too applicable:to the truly amiable’ poet’ whom we have selected: as 
the subject of our present:strictures. Perhaps there:ds_ no. pleasure gre 
there is certainly none more within our.own power, and Jess subject to the 
caprice of fortune, than what is derived:from the successful exercise of 
nius. Let us conceive a Milton or an' Homer, now“about td close the might 
labour of their [liad or, Paradise Lost,’ calling ‘up before their memory the 
glorious work which they:had now concluded ; let us conceives: ina fe 
and splendid review: before them, ‘the many and: varied scenes and:images . 
which theis fancy. had either solely created; or.at least embellished with th 
rofusian of beauties;which ‘the more frugalhand of nature had: denied; 
fee us, in a word; endeavour to imagine, as foremost in his train, the’ gates . 
of hell, “ grating on their:hinges,”’. ‘* harsh thunder,” {the portals of the 
morn,” the “ fododaxzvAcs Has,”. the ** armies of/angels,’” the'** combat of 
ods ;”” b dited wack S 3 une 3h Lanes 
. ‘¢ Antiphaten, Scyllamque, et cum Cyclope Charybdin”— 


Could their memory present them with this splendid review of what they 
might consider as: heir,own. creation, it will not be difficult to conceive, 
that their satisfaétion. must be at least equal to that of their readers. The 
mind of Cowper was but little susceptible of any satisfaction of this nature; 
his cup of life, rather from the unhappy defect of his palate, than from 
any thing in the ingredients of the draught, was so embittered to his taste, 
that he is related to have bee not unfrequently upon the point of dashing 
it to the ground. ‘The tender intreaties, the watchful attendance of his 
friends, was scarcely sufficient to withhold the hand of this poet- from the 
guilt of suicide: Tt is impossible not to feel a sympathy with this men- 
tal distress, though we should meet with it in minds of the most vulgar 
stamp; but when we ste it shattering a mind of superior cast, and con- 
founding ‘all the harmony, of an instrument of the noblest workmanship, 
that heart cannot be’ human, nor belong’ to a creature of a nature common 
with the sufferer, which is not alive to emotions of more than usual pity. 
Such must be our feelings in taking the present review of the life and writ- 
ings of Cowper. he: 

‘Mr. Cowper was the son of a clergyman in Buckinghamshire, and if we 
may credit what is reported, his father was more respectable for his pro- 
fessional piety than for his taste or learning. It is said that Cowper, ata 
very early period of his life, gave some proofs of those singular talents, from 
which an observer of but common sagacity might have augured his future 
‘eminence. ‘But'it is addéd that his father, so far from conceiving any such 
hopes/from these early effusions, always considered our poet as a boy of 
little promise ; and that he has been heard to express himself with much 
anxiety upon his utter. incapacity for any of the liberal professions. ‘It is 
impossible to assign any catse of this erroneous estimation of the truly 
splendid talents of the young Cowper. It may be imputed perhaps to what 


; *aphenrs. te be the leading and,unhappy feature of his character, that melan- 
ch 


oly of his very nature and-constitution, which, having many ofits exter- 
nal traits in common with dullness, is. not unfrequently confounded with 
what it .thus partially. resembles... Mr. Cowper, as may be perceived 
by the slightest perusal of his works, has another trait injhis character, the 
“prominence of which, will not admit us. to. pass:it over without remark. 
_Thig is.a generosity, an ardour of sentinient and benevolence, which —- 
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dom found but in minds of the most liberal nature. | The poet, perhaps, 
might have’ derived this from. his ancestor, Eart! Cowper, who is said tp 
have been no less distinguished for this generosity of mature, than forthe 
brilliancy and-solidity of bis falents. Am anecdote is related of this noble- 
man, which we cannot think impertinent to our pres subject. et 
Upon the Restoration, so mich regard was shewed to the hartaless na- 
‘ture of the retiring Protector, that he was permitted to retreat to his ; 
nal estate, where, with little regret for the throne from which he had: been 
cast, he lived for many years in the condition of & private gentleman. » The 
tranquillity of his. declming life was only mae a family dispute, 
for the decision of which, as a case of equity, he involved ina suit of 
chancery. In the course’of this suit, Far! Cowper, at that time chancello#, 


observed a witness to enter the court, who immediately attracted every eye. ~ 


He had no other appearance than that of a plain country gentleman, bend- 
ing with age, but with a countenance of much benigaity, The chancellor 
demanding his name, was answered, Richard Crocswell. This name was 
no sooner pronounced, than, to the astonishment of the court, the chan- 
cellor left bis ‘seat, and, descending into the court, invited and conducted 
Riehardto*his right hand upon the bench : he even insisted that he should 
remain covered, a spectacle which was never before seen in that supreme 
court. 

Cowper, like most of our poets, and more celebrated writers, had the 
benefit of a public education, being sent, at a very early age, to Westmin- 
ster-school, an institutiou from which have issued the fie test ornaments 
of our age and Country. We will not hesitate to venture the remark, that 
he wouk! never have been the author of the ** Task,’’ liad he not enjoyed 
this advantage. There is a boldness, a variety, a liberal imitation of the 
most eminent of the classics, and a contempt of the tawdriness of modern 
poetry, which he could have acquired from notbitg but the discipline of a 
public school. His name will always be enumerated with those of Dryden 
and Smith, as the worthy offspring of their alma mater. We hope we 
shall not offend his adinirers, nor be considered as detracting from the praise 
we have already bestowed upon him, when we assert, that Mr. Cowper 
was more indebted to Westminster than to nature itself. It cannot be de- 
nied, that he was possessed of a genius of much happiness; but his works 
would have been less respectable, had: not the polish of a public education 
removed something of that coarseness which we must consider as the natu- 
ral defect of his taste. It is impossible to read. his poem of the *“Task,”® or 


even his shortest jeur d’esprits, without this reflection. The general charac- 


ter of Cowper’s writings is coarseness, variety, and contempt of every or- 
nament which did not obtrude itself without any labor of research. , Indeed 
this contempt is almost every where carried to a fault, for it leads him to 
reject those suitable embellishments, the chief merit of which is that 

are not thus obvious, and that though natural, they are not familiar. I 
the Pierian maids have any thing of that reserve which is attributed to them 
by the classic bards, they must maintain the pride with the name of their 
SX ; 

** Not obvious, nor obtrusive, but retir’d, , 


. 


** And must be woo’d, and not unsought be won.”” 


Our poet being intended for the law, had no sooner quitted school, than: 
he entered himself into the Temple. It is somewhat singular, that the 
greater number of the poets, whose works have given such splendor to their 
names and country, have proceeded from the courts of law, a profession 


which of all others appears least suited to the cultivation or improvement of | 
fhe talents of a poet. Should a foreigner demand a narrative of the lives of | 


some of our more celebrated. wits, he would not regard us without inere> 
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dulity or sarprise, should we refer hiny for ‘some account of their'lives to 
the segistets of the Temple. It is certain, however, that the law has the 
praise of producing almost as many ‘Poets ‘as Judges; and it isno tess ex- 
traordinaty, that the Church, which we might imagiat, their more natural 
clement, can praduce almost none, ij © $9. PAUL, 20a. YR 
. .But-the nature of Cowper, and a reserve ‘and timidity which ‘appeared’ 
inherent in! bis constitution, rendered him: (but little suited to‘ @ profession, | 
which eaust call:him.forth into the “ busy:hum” of men, and withdrew his at-’ 
tention fram Homet:and Virgil to Coke anil Littleton, His application 'to’ 
the studies of his profession was therefore too loose and intermitted, to-ob- 
tein the knowledge necessary to engage in its practice. His hooks of law, 
his cases amd reports, were laid aside for companions of an aspeét more in- 
viting; and whilst every tongue around him was stunning its neighbours 
with the jargon of statutes, he was wrapped up in the more brilliant con- 
verse of his classic models. The quiet retirement of the-country was better 
suited to such pursuits than the metropolis: Cowper therefore: seized the’ 
first opportanity to retire; and laying aside all professional study; ‘he with- 
drew himself ; the’ Temple, and sought a refuge from. the activity. of 
public life, upon the banks of the Ouse. In this solitude he had full lei-' 
suse to exercise and improve his natural talent. He now appeared to have’ 
sought the muse in her deepest recess, and the muse, as if to reward the 
ardor of his addresses, appears to have listened to his invocation, and to have 
repaid the :warmth iof his attachment with a liberal but deserved returns 
He is said to:have coi » in this retirement, some ofthe most praised 
of his various poems: Jt is unfortunate for the public that the'modesty of 
the author has:eithes destroyedor withheld these effusions of his more early 
age3.: par though — aight have little of that correctness Pinon his ma-~ 
turer judgment coukd approve or admit, it is probable that they ha og ) 
of the charaCterietic:genius of their author to rebeetil them pf contempt. . 
But this modesty of the: poet should net pass without its deserved praise, 
and unless the merit:of the produ@ions thus withheld was above those 
which:he has presented: to 'the public eye, we will not ‘hesitate to ‘assert, 
that his genius would: receive Jess praise from their’ publication, than his 
modesty from their concealment—a' modesty so much miorelaudable, as so 
— found. save bos i “ap ’ 
aving now mentioned those few incidents of his life which ‘have come 
to our knowledge, we shall proceed to take a:short review, af his works ; 
and having nothing of the prejudice either of an admirer or,rival, we think it 
unnecessary to preface this criticism with any promise of impartiality. But 
we cannot so far deceive ourselves as to consider it as safe to enter upon 
this duty of professed criticism. ‘The character of Cowpet, his ardent piety, 
and his ready benevolence, have attached to bim.a, multitude of admirers, 
who, according to the ‘sual effect of any favourable prejudice, are too apt 
to confound, in the same praise, the man and the poet, and are unwilling 


' to allow that he who was thus blameless in his life, could, be otherwise 


in his writings. - Such‘ general admirers of the, works,of Cowper will at- 
tend with impatience to those strictures which profess to ;bé, more discrimi=_ 
native in their. praisé or censure. We shall employ-no other plea than the 
purity of our motive; and a disavowal of every prejudice; whether of favour 
or eamity. © ei to seo i sf legy meg ¢ Sid hei } OGRE 
Theigenesdt exceltence:of Cowper's works may be eaid ts‘consist-in their 
ease; simplicity; aodioccasional strength.’ His te are, that ‘the pursuit 
of these q ualiti¢s +hais'too often led him:to their extremé—to the point where 


"they: cease tobe: ancexceilence, and fall into cheir adjacent defest. It is thus 


that the ease of>Cowper is too often carelessness, ‘tritenes#, ‘and familiarity. 
Beeiinggenss im enna ‘partial admirers, to have 
adopted Wy-cherley's défidition.of aes witing, which is ludicrously said to 
he, shat, which every one can write easily. Of that laboured ease, that na- 
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tural, but not too obvious facility, which with all the effect of labour had 
nothing of its. appearance, he seems to have sought, or. attained nothing, ' 
His ease will bethought to consist in little but the rejection of. covery thongens 
sentiment, and, image, the employment of which was an affair of labour and’ 
difficulty. As this ease is the predominant quality and characteristic dis» 
tinction of his poems, it will be in vain:to search them for any of those’ su< 
perior excellencies which are supposed to constitute the poet. He hastittle 
of rapture, less of sublimity, and nothing of harmony. It.is in the same 
manner with his simplicity. He-is not contented with neglecting ‘those’ 
tawdry ornaments which are indeed the disgrace of our more modern poets,’ 
-~he sometimes passes over those natural embellishments, which may be 
considered as the life and spirit of Poetry. His simplicity is thus nothing 
Jess than nakedness. As it cannot be pleasing to us to proceed in these .cen- 
sures, we add with some unwillingness, that the.strength of Cowper is jtoo 
frequently disgraced by a coarseness which is unpardonable in a poet. The 
works of Pope and Dryden have long taught the world, that elegance and: 
strength are not so discordant as to preclude their union: but we might 
defy the most partial of the admirers of Cowper, to produce us a single 
passage, in either of the volumes of his works, in which there is any such 
thing as this union. It isthe invariable character of the writings of Cowper, 
that what is strong is coarse ; and of that little which has any pretensions 
to elegance, the leading feature is weakness, and want of nerve. In the 
perusal of our poet’s work, however, we shall for the most part find neats 
ness of turn, and familiarity of expression, and. terms appropriate to his 
subject; but were we to try any of his lines by the rules of Horace, we 
should find no transposition of stile, indicative of the rapture and impetu- 
osity of the poet, even where the subject seems to invite—we should never 
discern the disjecti membra Pocta, upon any disorganization of his verse.— 
There is little numerous flow in his poetry, which is, for the most part 
clogged with polysyllabic words, unharmonious: and prosaic in their use. 
His moral vein is very discernible, and runs pure and ‘unadulterated with 
any singularity from the varying fashion of time and place ; and several 
passages in his poem on ‘* Truth,’’ are highly ‘characteristic of a soul enas 
moured of her divine dictates. We cannot forbear giving one passage, which 
will at the same time serve to mark the neatness and even sublimity ofthe 
thought, and the rough unmanageable structure of the numbere— 


*° Oh! how unlike the complex work of man, 
Heaven’s casy, artless, unincumber’d plan! 

No meretricious graces to beguile, 

No clustering ornaments to clog the pile ; 

From ostentation, as from weakness, free, 

It stands like the Cxrulean arch we see, 

Majestic in'its own simplicity— : 

Inscribed above the portal from afar, 
Conspicuous as the wae thee of a star, . 

Legible only by the light they give, - . 
Stand the soul quickening words—Believe, and Live.’” 


Notwithstanding the “ sesquipedalia verba,’’ which abound through all his 
didactic poems, the reader is much relieved at the close of his verse, by the 
natural and easy turn ef the period, which in some measure repays him for 
the briars through which he must. gather the fruit. » Its to ‘be wished, it~ 
deed, that it might be obtained at less expence of trouble; but it cannot:be 
- denied by the most, rigid critic, that even at this expence.it is well worth the 
_ purchase. We will-not, however, hesitate to assert; that‘a'style thus heavy, 
is no subject of that, praise which has been lavished:on it by the undisti- 
guishing admiration of his critical friends, Of thos¢ qualities which are 
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necessary to constitute the poet, the first in order, though not in‘dignity, 
is versification, or! the art A . : mt of coands 


wing and nwnerous arrangement | 
and syllables. It is well observed by a critic and biographer;’ that 
Dryden, Pope, and the other poets of what has -beenicalled our Augustan 
age, have so improved the harmony ‘of our verse, that noone who has since 
appeared, however deficient in other excellence, has ever been wanting in 
this musical disposition of words and syllables... Sandys, in his translation 
of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, introduced an hitherto unknown, or at 
least little pra@tised, regularity in the structure of our heroic verse. He was 
followed by Waller, whi professing to take him as his model, but imitating 
him with the usual boldness and liberty of a man of genius, so far improv 
upon this excellence of his master and precursor, that his sweetness, his 
characteristic: distinétion, has but seldom beem equalled, and’ never in a 
single passage exceeded, by the. most splendid of his immiediate successors. 
It was left for Dryden to introduce a style of heroic verse of a structure pe- 
‘culiar to himself, and more artificial than that of any preceding poet. He 
had observed, that the harmony of the verses of his predecessors was much 
injured by the frequent intermixture of the spondee with the iambic ; he 
established it therefore as the rule of his versification, and a rule from whic 
he has never deviated in his more elaborate poems, to banish the spondee 
‘and maintain the measure in the pure iambic. _ Pope;,’who followed him, 
after a short interval, had little difficulty to discover, and had taste enou 
to adopt the rule; and as he imitated. Dryden with the same genius with 
which Waller had adopted Sandys, his imitation was equally happy in its 
effe&, Our versification was thus brouglit to the very point of perfection ; 
every attempt, indeed, to carry it beyond what it then obtained, must be 
equally, fruitless and unnecessary. REIS al 
It will not be pretended by the friends of Cowper, that he has any thing 
of excellence in the harmony of his verse. In this et indeed, we can- 
ect of natural ear, of 
a negligence stil] less venial, his versification does not attain the negative 
praise of not being’ inferior to that of his cotemporaries. With a very few 
exceptions, his stream of versification appears to roll over a bed of ints, 
and if the bottom be visible, if his sense be intelligible, it is only because ig 
is shallow— 
“ As alphabetsin ivory employ, 
* Hour afterhour, the yet unletter’d boy, 
Sorting and puzzling with a deal of glee, 
Those‘séeds of science call’d Ais A, B, C. 
So language in the mouths of the adult, 
Witness it’s insignificant result.’>——~" 





Has any poet since the days of Tate sung in straina like these! They will 
scarcely bear a comparison, though it will be confessed they:have some-re= 
semblance with the following lines of one of the heroes of the Dynciad—= 


‘6 Let greater scholars jeer and laygh at. me, 
I ne’er learn’d nothing but my A, 3 Raa. «3 extiae 
or‘ tried-my book from possum ta posset, 1 
~« But there was gravell’d, could no farther get." 


Would the vilest rhymster of the present, day conclude'a verse with terms 
so colloquial, we might even add, sa much in the style of the lowest-vul- 
gatity, as the expression—‘‘ puzzling with a deal of glee.” . What is:the 
author’s sneainne Dy, SBR, words, * deal eae et us open: his poems om 
aventure, and every page, almost every line, will, present us with «equal. 
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: & Give me the fidgett, and quite make me mad"—= ban, agri 
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Je-this line more tolerable than the one we have already censured ? In what 
poems bat those of Cowper, has the word fidgets found: such frequent ad. 
Tasttance S— in ; j ; iat 
+o <6 "Bislike a parcel sent you by the stage, . 

Some handsome pone se oi’ 


*¢ A parcel sent you by the stage, and a handsome present”’—Could the 

porter, who should carry the poet a Cheshire cheese from the coach-office 

of his'neighbouring country town, express himself in terms more, prosaic, 

than that he had brought him, ‘* 4 parcel sent him by the stage, a handsome 
resent ??— : Sit 
But let us see in what manner it proceeds :-— 


‘< It’s strings; untied, your disappointment groans, 
To findsit stuff’d with brick-bats.— wot 


kdpeocin ‘ 

The term * groans’’ is haclegants as being too strong for the subject. But 

_ as poets have more sensibility than others, we must allow them perhaps to 
groan, where ourselyes would only /augh. ** Stuff’d with brick-bats”—=from. 
what other poet than Cowper can this word drick-dats be. produced ? 

There are words which exclusively belong to poetry, and others, which 
from their heaviness, their technicality, their peculiar structure, and their 
general use, are solely appropriated to prose. Cowper, however, appears 
to have no idea of this exclusion; his muse has nothing of the usual 
squeamishness of her sex and nature; with a wanton, perhaps an amiable 
playfulness, she seizes withdut selection whatever comes in her way; ‘a 
** brick-bat ; a parcel by the stage, an handsome present; and her A, B,C.” 
Like others of her sex, she is not unfrequently troubled, with the “ fidgets,? 
and in several places she is ‘* made quite mad.’ oe ts 

We are sorry to say, that too much is like this. 4 
_ From ‘his criticism we except his ‘* Tas,’’ the merit of which deserves 
an examination by itself. lites : . 

We will conclude these strictures with a passage from Cowley, in which. 
he rallies with much humour such verses as are many of those of our. poet, 
and which his admirers have persuaded themselves to call easy versifin 
cation— Ee 

“* One lately did not fear, ; 
(Without the Muse’s leave) to plant verse here ; 
But it produc’d such’ base, rough, crabbed, hedge 
Rhymes, as e’en set the hearer’s ears on edge: 
“© Written by William Pryn, Esquire, the _ . 
‘© Year of our Lord, siz hundred thirty-three.’’ 
Brave Jersey Muse! and he’s for this high stile, 
-» », Cal’dto this day the Homer of our isle. ‘ain ; 
Ch. Ca. Qron. | ¥, Le 
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ICHTENBERG, Professor of Physies in the University of Gottingen, 
L has hecome: celebrated in Germany by his satirical. talent, and his.ex- 
cellent commentary on the works of Hogarth. If, however, be had been” 
only a repeater of bons mots, his name would soon be forgotten: but his 
great philosophical knowledge, and his uncommon enthusiasm for alt that 
could contribute to propagate the study of nature, have justly acquired him 


the gratitude of the German nation. His miscellaneous works, which have 


just appeared, contain. a. number of acate remarks. <The few followin 
— are taken promiscuously from that work; which’ isin ‘three 
umes, i . \ 2 ’ wera ee eS 
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_ grand truth, that. events, apparently of Md? importance 


Critigie n: Bhindi. ons 


ou roth has:s' thousand obstacles to surmount, before it car! pass, im all 
its purity, from nature into books, and a hundred thousand others, beforeit 
can pass from books into'practice. » Liars bp profession dovit the feast evil’: 
but the enthusiast, who raves on every kind of subjed,: with the audacity 
of.:2 prophet, the pretended povrerete. hr ‘of the human heart, who } 


amen ‘definitively and unmercifully, by some one isolated: action o€ their lives; 


and; ‘above all; ‘the good: man, who preserves a profound res for every 
thing he has learned before the age of filtecn jena Sonal the mast 
erous enemies to truth.” | stdolso A ug 

.'s© Past sorrows become a kind of agreeable enjoyment ; we taste, with 
stilt more delight, present, past, and even future: ress 
present or future sutterings only can torment uss re right,’ therefore, 
who affirm that the sum of pleasure is procera 0 the susti' of pain. 
The former augment indefinitely by our incessant effdrtsto procure oup- 
selves agreeable. sensations. We often see our: wishes realized; while:the 
dangers, which we apprehend, are for the most part chimeriedl.”’. ):i0!)!0 

“ He whodoes not understand the language of aéion, 'ts(é. that‘ of. 
ture, of expression, will always be more merciless: than other men. 
is the reason why we are so cruel toward'certain little animals.” °° got ae 

*« In order sometimes toamuse myself,:‘Pthink of that! ne" ra 
took the means of’ baptising at once a court. fulbof. new cdn caus 
ing a fire-engine to. play on their ‘heads : or ef the sagacious r, whe 
rendered the following passage of Horace :==Padlide mors wegen falas saa] 
by, ‘* Pale death strikes with ‘his horse’s foot."” 

‘« Astronomy'is, perhaps, the only’ science, in' which foe: discoveries have 
been made’ by chance.‘ By it the human. mind appears in all its _ Grandeur 
but; by it also, man learns how little he is.’” 

“ Man necessarily becomes a sophist and a babbler, when, while reas 
ing, he passes the bounds of his experience.’’ 

“¢ The epocha at which'men begin'to study’ the rules, by what Here 
cients attained so high a degree of perfection i in ain arts eRe a ‘ina 
ways that of their decline.” rl bsegsigxs eolut 
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HE celebrated Saint Evzemo ad gave the following advice 't6 jen 
the Count d’ agen bare suai ith ist of Louis r 
“Phe unfortunate, ought not. to read, ‘books, ful 


ay 


bap Sef 


“ their folly ;. prefer then, L Petronjys, and Don ¢ o> “ a 
Plutarch, and Montagoe.”? papel youth, chance ma = 


quainted. with. this. passage, and I have since rete: 
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* Riedel-( Theorie der Schone Ki val. Sil 
English years wary pet ve ha mm much p 

and fuimoutists are of Enigiishorigin, #” is rev 

the Italian. The word wmorista is to be met with in the see B of uonatotti ; 
to say, in the first years of the sixteenth century; and itis used by other .wuiide 
time. “Ace to the y deta Crusea, thaw a 


‘wth Of hegnmer sano ta-whick 
‘de: test which wouldianivwer! besty: Hf it 

: Wns Gaedanbnare covderb'abeiapradlietee Daveh Luka, which aré 
puted expensive ofthe idea offered by the English term, 2 ree sing 4 Sigel ab 
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pn influence on the happiness or'misery of men, in the-cousse of their 
tone ’ 4] 


- ‘The lively impression which the counsel of Saint Evremond:made on my 
mind, engaged me. tatly to’ follow it; and as often as vexatious events;.or 
other causes, affected me too'strongly, I had recourse to his remedy, :and 
always with the most happy success. . An enquiry into the nature of: this 
powerful antidote against melancholy, will not perhaps :be ‘displeasing to 
those whostormented by its ; black. vapours, may stand: in ‘need -of such 
assistance. A celebrated physician of the mind,* who, by this remedy, has 
‘effected many miraculous cures, shall be my guide. The English call this 
antidote Aumour. Aristophanes, among the Greeks, was the first inventor 
of it; and, after him, Lacian, and subsequent authors, carried it to perfec. 
tion, Plautus,: Horace, Petronius, Seneca, among: the ancient Romans; 
-and among themodern Latinists, Erasmus, Chancellor Moore and Holberg, 
~Among’the Italians, Pulci, Ariosto, Cesar Caporali, Passeroni, Gozzi, 
Goldoni.'’ Among the Spaniards, Cervantes, Quevedo, Mattheo:Allemann, 
-Hustado de Mendoza, Liego de Luna, Duis Velez de Guevara, and Father 
sla. .Among the French, Rabelais, Cyran de Bergerac, Sorel, Moliere, 
Regnard, Dufresnoy, la Fontaine, and Scaron in -his Roman Comique. 
Among the English, Shakespeare, Ben Johnson, Butler, Congreve, Far. 
-quhar, Swift; Addisen, Steele, Arbuthnot, Fielding, Smollet,. Sterne, &c. 
&c. I say nothing of the'Germans, and beg my readers. will fill up the’ 
. . By. mentioning no‘ one, none of my countrymen, who may have 
pretensions to Awmour, can be offended at beirig forgottent. td 
England is. more fertile than ~ other country of Europe in characters of 
thiskind. This is attributed to the liberty which distinguishes the goyern- 
ment. The opinion appears very. plausible: I should think it; however, 
-better founded ‘by taking the word liberty in a sense more extended thanhas 
hitherto been done. I should then be of that opinion, ifby the word liberty 
‘were understood, not only the absence of arbitrary power, and of acon- — 
Straint opposite tothe forms, prescribed by law, but also the neglect of those 
tules expressed by the words urbanity, politeness, and ood ‘breeding. These 
Jaws are not written, and their execution is independent of the sovereign 
power; but, in the circle in which they are ddopted, they are conformed to 
with perhaps more exactitude than those which the sanction of government 
has united in.a code. ' An entite liberty. to dispense with such rules is, if I 
pe not mistaken, absolutely necessary to humour. The country gentlem 
‘Western and Sir Andrew Freeport, may prove the truth ‘of what i sivadce, 
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Politeness and good breeditg include, in effect; the power of ‘extiepatingall 


germs of umour, which naturé may. Have implanted in our thinds. “In ‘order 
to convince my readers of this, I “tnust' explain wherein humour consists. 
Several authors have spoken of ‘it’as of’ati’ impenetrable! rhe ; but, 
‘what is more extraordinary, ofhers ‘al ten ae just and very Clear ex- 
plications of ‘it, ‘assuring us, at! the’same tivie, that they know not‘what 

ar tno Phrhiape they should have waidi they tadnot dibovcted APE 


forms hat hymour can assume. i ce Hueisian” via eer Udall 
~.dShal. first notice yarious kinds of humour, and afterward endeavour to 
unite Mifferent;ideas they contain... Congreve says, ina letter'to Denis, 
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sivent : aT a 33 8F 8 at tli aifeds 
so} Fielding. 1edt YA bes oh or baw erage onthe att Wr avead 4 stent Fae a 
-» of ‘Thepsincipal of Gampom voter a ee whom they look upon, 2 
The Dutch have Van Moonen, Rusti Wieyerma)s Dovaya Dekker, Huygens 
LarigendykpandFokkenbrog, who passes for the Scaronof Holland. 1) )2 0) isl 
> Among theltalians must further be reckoned Dolce, Mauror Aretin, the 
ry an 2 swho wrote Il.capitolo del Forno, for which, book consult le. D 
art. ayer. — Hid dyed ited bedi pak pdt ic oviveonpey ylivgh? 
4, Our readers will ‘ally recoiled those of the English “authors hose names have beet 
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Critique ‘on Humour. 115 
« We cannot determiné what humour is:’? and fartheron he refiues on? 
huriour in comedy. His opinions have been attacked-by Hotne.*: .«¢ Were. 
“ this definition just,”” says he, ** a majesti¢é or commanding air, which is 
“‘asingular property, ishhamour; as ‘also that natural flow of 
“and correct elocution, which ‘is a rare talénty © Nothing jastor | is 
“ denominated humour, ’nor any ‘singularity’ ‘een ee gig. 
« that is valued or respected.’’ 


Ben Johnson, the first hutsourist : of his nation; ays, in one : of bia 
comedies,f =“ Stivw ot E 


Why humour (as ’tis ens) we ehys define i ity ao gay: me 
Tobea quality of air, or water, re PR: A 
And in itself holds these two Properties, © . ph eS ee 
Moisture and fluxure: as, for demonstration, . ~ bey, ; 
Pour water on this floor, twill wet and run:. “ 

Likewise the air (forc’d through’a horn or trumpet). 

Flows 'instantly away, and leaves behind 

A kind of dew; and hence we do conclude, : 
That whatsoe’er hath fluxure and San: 
As wanting power to contain itself, 

Is humour, So in every human body, 

The choler, melancholy, phlegm, and bloda, 
By reason that they flow Continually 

In some one part, and are’ not continent, 
Receive the name of humours, Now thus far’ 
It may, by metaphor, apply itself 

Unto the general disposition : 

As when some one peculiar qualit 

Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw bs 
All his affects, his spirits, and his f powers 

In their confluxions all to runone way, _ 
This may be truly said to be a humour. 


- These three explications may serve to form a fourth, which, in my 
opinion, will be satisfactory. 1 take humour, then; to be.a strong a 
‘of the mind towards a particular object, which the person ithinks 
portant, without its being:so;. and by which,. in occupying» himeelf: aa 
santly; and with an extravagant attention and: seriousness ‘on it, he distia- 

es himself ina ridiculous manner’ from-others. If this. definition be 
Just; asl presume it is, my readers will easily perceive how: much humour 
injures politeness < and. good breeding, they being the art of:conforming our 
conduct to certain rules tacitly adopted and generally. ar by all- those 
who live in society.$ 

Hitherto I have treated of humour in character; let.us now speak: of that 
which reigns in writings. Singularity; and’ a certain,sériousness, which 
excites to laughter, are the signs of humour in character; they'ate so also 
in writings. ‘This singularity, and this .excitement, are’ to-be found either 
in invention§ or in style.|| An author possesses true humour, when, ‘with 
an airof gravity, he paints objects in:such:colours as to: provoké 
We often remark in society the effect which’ this humor produces ion: the 
mind. When, for instance, two persons amuse.a.company with, pleasant 
stories, he, who laughs before he speaksy will’ never ree ‘or divert £0 


eu 


much ashe who telates gravely, and. without:a:sriile’ on .his, countenance. 
The reason of it is probably in the force with which contrasts affect the 
mind. There are authors who treat serious’ sage in'a” See wet 


$ 


Lord Kaimes's Flements riticism. his humour. : 
“y See the remarks af the at § Gulliver 5 Bary man ot 9 be a tab, ioe tag, 
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for example, ‘Tassoni in his Seechia Rapita, and Scaton.ie-his Typhon, Sach 
authors undoubtedly ‘excite mirth ; but, as they, are the opposites of tree 
huniourists, they) canmot be, very well ranked in that class... They only. 
possess the ‘ib ues..which «is very different from bumour:* but, not» 
withstanding; if their. worka:be: good, they do not the Jess merit. praisey 
No kind. of: poetry.:is. despineble,, from the epopea and tragedy, to fairy. 
tales and farces. Every thing consists in treating the subject.well ; and the 
Devil srakedost may. he a8 good injits kind.as Zaire. lrony and patody. gre 
a great aid to writers of humour, of which Lucian furnishes numerous, ex, 
‘amples. a ti rr ae: 

in this kind of writing comic¢ comparisons, particularly when in part 
moral and in part physical, produce a great effect. The first chapter of 
Tom Jones may here serye.as.an example. The guthor Compares himself to 
a landlord, his work to dishes, and the titles of his chapters to the garnish. . 
The same may he said of the singular mania of Uncle Toby, in Tristram 
Shandy, and of ‘many passages in the Spectator, Tatler, 8c. which may all 
serve as models of true humour, i f 

In the Idler, by Johnson, there is also a simile of this kind. , The author 
proves, that all the ifgredients which compose a bowl of punch, may be 
found in a very social company. ‘That beverage, says he, is composed of 
spirits, acid, sugar, and water, The spirits, which are inflammable, and 
evaporate easily, image the vivacity of the mind; the acid of the lemon 
juice represents the sharpness of raillery; the sugar is the emblem of indul- 
gence and flattery, agd the water that of unmeaning prattle. 

Authors who are endowed with humour of character, shew it also in 
their writings; traits of it escape them, even in ee of themselves, when 
they wish to treat a serious and grave subject. Sir Robert L’Estrange, in 
his translation of Josephus, : s of a queen, whose passions were very 
violent, to whom an ambassador had made a proposition that was displeas- 
ing. The sense in the original is, ** Scarcely had his discourse ended, but 
“* the queen suddenly arose;’” which Sir Roger tranelates, *‘ Scarce had 
‘* the ambassador finished his speech, but presently up was madam.”’ No 
one will be surprised at the hamour which reigns in the writiagsof,Ja Fon- 
taine, when he kaows that this author one day very seriously asked an ec 
clesiastic* whether Saint Augustine or Rabelais had most: -wit?,; A hur 
‘smourous author does better in attacking small faults than great vioes;:,; Mea 
4nconsiderately often fall mtothem; they, therefore, require to. be, warned 
‘of their danger, while the laws take care to repress crimes... TheArch- 
bishop de 1a Caza was ae in saying that:he would tbe. more 
thankful for the means of securing himeelf from the sting. of insects, than of 

ting the bite of tigers:and of lions. __ 2 DAD 

I have nothing to add concerning my antidote to melancholy. .1 exhort 
those veho are.subject to frequent paroxysms of it, to:dose themselves, with a 
few pages from Laian, Don Quizote, Tom Fones, Tristram Shandy, and othet 
oworks of that kind; the salutary effects of which they will soon experience. 
‘© Remaags—The explanation or definition given of the word: bumour 
‘Sontains a part; but far from the whole, of its. meaning, Were a man,cha- 
-Facterised cruelty, to assert that he would have all the Eaton scholess 
nailed to the garden wall, each by the ear, because one of them had stolen _ 
a'peach, we sheuld rather be shocked by the barbarity of the’sentiment 
than excited to laugh by the rows of grimaces with which the imagination 
might be struck. Bat were'the same thing asserted’ by a man of; known 

# Fielding in the jon prefixed to his history of Joseph Andrews, 

{heat ee Sener: bial 

* La Fontaine asked this question of Boileau, brother of the celebrated pet of that 

name, who, instead of a dire reply, ‘shewed him that he had put ome of his adckings 
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+umanity: and goodness of heart,.a humourist, who, on “such ‘octasions, 


assumed a whimsical gravity, it would excite hearty laughter. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that humour offends the received laws of good breedin, 
To insult the feelings may sometimes produce mirth, but much more fre 
quently disgust and pain. An English gentleman, of the first fashion, but 
a humourist, among other means of diverting his friends, used sometimes to 
quarrel with himself, and proceed from step to step, till at last he became so. 
unmannerly to himself, that he was obliged, from respect to the company, 
to trick himself out of the room. ‘The humour of the scene was not in 
words that might offend good manners, but in’ the absolute gtavity with 
which it was performed. Among other éfforts of humour, which seem to 
be national, the English have a variety ‘of songs; the humour of which it 
would be difficult to write. Thus * an old woman Cloathed in grey’ has 
nothing, apparently, that should excite much laughter; but a humourist 
will imitate the old woman's shrill voice, and mark his hand with black 
so as to caricature her face; and, by opening his thumb while he sings, 
make grimaces that will set the table jn a roar. “This must be heard and 
seen to be conceived: Another will introduce’ successively the meuling 
of the cat, the hooting of the owl, the braying of the ass, &c.; and, by the 
perfect imitation of the discordant notes of various animals, excite peals of , 
laughter. Some of these humourists, it is trne, have the habitual chatac- 
ter of buffoonery: but others of them are men of elegant minds and refined. 
manners. He who, in his attempts, offends good breeding must change 
his manner; or he cannot become a humoutist, in the pleasant, and per- 
haps the only true sense of the term: for, to cal] 2 man a humourist, who 
has some extravagant habits, as, for example, who should daily beat his 
servants because they did not prevent barrel organs from playing in his 


street, appears to be a peculiar, if not a strained and affected use of the 
word. : 












ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AGRICULTURE and COMMERCE. 


On the Benefit and Pra&ticability of diminishing the Quantity of the Imports into the. 
British Isles for Manufa@ure and Home-Consumption, by fitraducing or ef= 

tending, in this Country, the Culture of various Articles of Produce, which we 

are now content to derive from abroad, or 


Sir, 


S it appears to be within the design of your undertaking, to:commu» 
nicate to the Public, among other. things,jas many useful illustrations 

as possible of the Science of national ceconomy; I take. the; liberty:'to:Te 
quest, that the following considerations may, be honoured with a place in 
the next number of the Monthly Register. eo Vt 


You will not, I persuade myself, deny, that their objet isa truly laud» 
able and important one. The'losses of this country by. the Ameritan war, 
taught us to. withdraw, some. part of the national: wealth and energies from 
colonizing and commercial enterprize, to the improvement. of our internal 
manufactures,” agriculture, and general .economy. How fortunate: were 
the consequences, needs not to be told. By the termination of the late 
war with France, we sce ourselves, at least for. the present, deprived of 
many. of the wonted advantages of our commercial intercourse:with the con~ 
tinent. But greater advantages than these,.we may ‘soon: acquire,:if we 
shall turn with new zeal and energy to the culture of whatever is favours 
able in the. internal condition and circumstances of theseisles.: tai? 

Have not Venice, Pisa, Genoa, and Florence 5 have not Portugal’ and 
Spain ; have not the Hans towns of Germany, the great emporia of the Ne- 
therlands, and the Dutch Provinces, successively fallen from that it 
of wealth, and political greatness, which they once respectively enjoyed, in 

Vor. I, ' EF comparison 
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‘Comparison with the surrounding states, fallen chiefly by their: want of in- 
‘ternal ‘population, industry, and territory, duly proportionate to.the extent 
‘of their external enterprizes and possessions ; or, if they did not absolutely 
want those necessary foundations of lasting prosperity, by the negleét, stilt 
more unfortunate, effectually to improve them. Who is there, Sir, that if 
he, in the present critical situation of the British empire, think, of these 
things, and refleét at the same time on the extent of our colonies, the-mags 
nitude of that portion of our capital which is employed abroad, the diver- 
sity and prodigious importance of the adventures: and engagements of our 
foreign traffic, can avoid acknowledging, that our present condition as a 
people, is but too similar to that in which Portugal and Spain suddenly 
declined ; that the same fate must assuredly be ours, unless we shall now 
‘ employ the:means, which the Spaniards and Portuguese neglected, to avert 

the disaster? 

Tn truth, Sir, to speak with the plainness requisite in such a case, I am 
deeply persuaded that, unless we can, immediately, correct that dissolute. 
ness of the.morals of all ranks, which continually diminishes the quantum 
of our general industry much more than thatis augmented by all our inven- 
tions for the abbreviation of labour; unless we can render this independent 

.of all other. countries, for thuse raw materials which are of primary neces 
sity in our staple manufactures for subsistence, defence and exportation ; 
unless we can,.an the other band, bring most other nations into a depen. 
dence upon us, if not for the very necessaries, at least for the principal con- 
‘veniences of civilized life; the end of our mercantile prosperity as well as of 
our political greatness is at hand; London shall be, perhaps, ere another 
century pass. like Carthage, or like Tyre; it shall besaid of the British me 
tropolis, asof those famous cities of old, Babylon is fallen! Fuit Ilium f 

Ks. indeed, Sir, itis not merely to advance our national prosperity, hut 
to avert our cominon ruin, that we ought now to turn to a more careful 
improvement Of the internal means which these Isles. afford for the support, 
and the accommodation of life. ‘There is scarce one thing truly - desirable 
among the commodities of trade, which they may not be brought to yield: 
and yet there is. not a single article among the necessaries of life, that they 
‘now supply in abundance adequate to the wants of the inhabitants. Is 
not grain always to be imported, not only in years of excessive dearth and 
scarcity, but in those, also, of general plenty? We cannot carry on eur 
staple woollen manufactures, without supplies of weol from countries with 
which we may be oftenat war: and we have so neglected one of: the prin- 
cipal branches of the woollen manufactures, that which goes to the coursest 
and most! common uses, that we at present actually import some coarse 
woollens from Russia. Flax, hemp, and linens of all sorts, from the coarsest. 
to the finest, we have from’abroad. Are not many of our exports -to our 
West India Isles, originally supplied bythe industrious artisans of Ger- 
many ? Hides we derive from/all foreign countries from which they can be 
supplied. . And, in our extraordinary attention to the manufacture of the 
finer sorts of leather, we have reduced ourselves to the necessity of import- 
ing coarse strong leather from other countries. We do not now, indeed, 
as was done by our forefathers, five hundred ‘years since, import our hewn 
free-stone from Caen in Normandy: but, scarce a single house is built in 
these islands, whether palace’or cottage, in which there is not a. good deal — 
of forcign timber used. Your’ butterg-your cheese, ‘your salted meat, and’ 
fish, are all sapplied in part‘from foreign countries. ‘Sit down at table, with 
almost any family,*high or low, and how considerable a part of the appa- 
ratus, and of the viands, shall you find to be of foreign praduce? The ver 
cinder-wench has: her breakfast from China, and perhaps the pr hand- 
_ kerchiefabout ‘her neck by as distant an importation. And, in the mean’ 
time, our domestic industry is, us it were, crippled and kept in chains, ae 
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it may not be able tosarvive but in subserviency toa foreign commerce that 


should be only subsidiary to it. But it is unpleasant to, dwell op such 
topics.— Enough, surely, has been said, to shew the reasonableness of any 
attempt to bring our capital into more useful employment, and. to give a 
better direction to our domestic industry. 
t. The first thing | would suggest, relates to Timusr. Of all vegetable 
production trees and shrubs are the hardiest. They grow spontaneously where 
no other plants can thrive. ‘They surmount and naturally destroy most others. 
Nature Covers even the most barren parts of the surface of the earth with 
them, if her endeavours be not thwarted by man or other animals. . Hence, 
in the gradual population of the globe, forests have been found’ to cover 
almost every uninhabited region. Mankind could penetrate no where 
without meeting the supplies, perhaps above all others valuable, of fruits, 
wood for fuel, and boughs and leaves to afford shelter against storm, ‘Ihis 
abundance of wood gave, naturally, occasion for a prodigious waste of it, 
and even made it to be often cleared away, as a nuisance. In conseqnence 
of these effects, all countries which have been long occupied and cultiyated 
are cleared of their natural wood, to such a degree, that where it is not re- 
newed in due time, by planting. there arises a necessity for the importa- 
tion of timber from regions in which. the native forests have not been yet 
destroyed. All the most populous and best cultivated.countries in Europe 
have more or less become subject to this necessity; and none more than 
the British isles. ‘The woods were first carelessly consumed ; then cleared 
away as nuisances; then taken for necessary uses, and perbaps not waste- 
fully; but never, in any adequate propoition, renewed by planting, till 
there was no longer timber to be easily obtained for common uses. Even 
two hundred years since, we had begun to find,. in England, the necessity 
of bringing wood for ship-timher, and for other purposes, from the Baltic; 
timber was one of our earliest imports from our settlements in North Ame- 
rica. And, though the old laws of both Scotland and England shew 
greater public attention to have been paid, in the sixteenth century, to 
the renewal of the woods by plantation, than is given to the same object by 
the legislature at present; yet so very little has been, in comparison with 
the waste, actually planted, that the proportion of the internal supply to 
the quantity of wood constantly wanted in this country, has, even from 
that period, continued to become still sma'ler and smaller. England is 
drained, ‘at present, of its money and best manufactures, to pay for the timber 
which it receives from America, the North Sea, and the Baltic. Our wood 
does not grow to its perfeét bulk and strength in the life of the planter ; and 
We are, in reality, too little concerned for distant generations, to be ver 
solicitous in preparing what they, not we ourselves, are to reap the benefit 
of.’ But even our wonted resources for the supply of foreign timber be- 
gin to be exhausted. ‘The eastern parts of the Anglo American provinces 
are, here and there, so bare of trees, that the inhabitants at any distance _ 
from the great rivers, already find wood to be an article of heavy expence, 
Even from Norway and from Russia, timber is now much less easily ob- 
tained, than it was an hundred years since; because:the forests the nearest 
to the harbours on the sea-coast, and to the great rivers, have been, for the. 
convenience of exportation, gradually cut down. Besides, there is no tim- 
ber in the world so valuable as old Paigtish oak for ship-building, and for 


the purposes of civil architeCture. al 
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COTTON AND WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 


Woe the commercial arrangements are negociating between this. 
country and the republic of France, whatever refers to this sub- 
ject is peculiarly interesting, and especially if it affect one of the most im- 
portant and extensive branches of our own manufacture, on which the sub- 
sistence and prosperity of large and populous districts greatly depend, 
It is on this account we notice, with some solicitude, that the sum: of 
150,000 francs has been placed at the disposal of the French Minister of 
the Interior, to encourage mechanics, for the construction of the complete 
improved apparatus used in the cotton manufactures. - A jury is to decide 
on the comparative merit of the rival artisans, and 4 determination is not to 
" be given, until they are enabled to forin the decision by an actual applica- 
tion of the mechanism to the purpose for which it 1s intended. 
Every thing connected with the produce of wool has a relation to this 
country in one of the most important branches of its manufactures; we 


shall therefore be particularly desirous to collect, for the information of out © 


readers, whatever bears on this subject. 

The emperor of Germany has sent into Spain two public agents, assisted 
by two experienced shepherds, to solicit permission of his catholic majesty 
for the export to Germany ef 2000 sheep, ‘These are to be distributed 


into different parts of the hereditary provinces, and no doubt is entertained 
but the breed will succeed as com 


pletely as it has already done in the north . 
of Germany. ‘ 


M.: Charles Giulio has made a visit to M. Provana, to examine _ his 
flocks, producing superfine wool, near Colegno. This bucolic enquirer de- 
signs to publish an extensive and complete work on the different flocks of 
the Merinos, and on a mixed race which are bred in the district of the twenty- 
seventh military division. He has already given some account of the na~ 
tive breed of Bielle crossed by the Segavian ram; it is expected that by this 


practice being continued on the progeny, that is, the pure Segovian male 


tossing the female $0 produced in a succession of the breed, that the wool 
will very soon become equal to the indigenous produce of Spain. 

M. Avogadro Lamotte de Verceil has for some time continued experi- 
ments on this principle, and is convinced of the practicability of growing 
wool of equal quality with that of the pure Spanish breed. The district of 
Bielle is the seat of these improvements: it has been apprehended that the 
practice of milking the ewes not having been yet adopted, this. has re~ 
tarded the amelioration of the quality of the wool. M. Cerutti, an able 


agriculturalist, and a native of that country, has paid especial attention to 


this department; and from the whole of. the observations made, it is ex- 
pected that the assiduity employed will abundagtly conduce to the progress 
of the woollen manufactures, on which the prosperity of that.part of: the 
country so essentially depends. ayy 

In France, Daubenton’s work has been republished by order of 
government, with notes: the title is, Instructions for Sheep-owners and 
Shepherds, with Observations on the Sheep and its Cloathing. ‘France 
annually imports from Spain the value of twenty millions of livres.in wool : 
the object of the author was to set down, for the information of his country- 
men, the experience of thirty-five years on the subject; that if Spain should: 
begin to manufacture for herself, and prohibit the exportation, France.might 
be independent from her own native produce. ‘ 

The instruction to the shepherds is written in a plain style, suited to the 
persons for whom it is intended, and is comprised in six lessons or chapters 
in the form of question and answer. ‘The subjects are—shepherds—shep- 
herds’ dogs and wolves—housing—litter and dung of sheep—the knowledge 
and choice of sheep—the management of the flocks in pasture—the different 
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kinds of food for sheep—the manner of feeding sheep and: giving theni sale 
—the coition of sheep and their improvement—the. ewes—the lambs—~ 
wethers—wool—folding sheep—the most useful remedies among sheep, 4c. 
nat IMpRovEMENT ON Printine Tr Pes. cgi 

Among the patents just procuréd, we notice one with pleasure to. Mry 
Philip Rusher, of Banbaty, for variaus alterations in the form of printing 
types, and of the manner in which printing is‘to be performed with thems 
with a view to diminish the trouble and expence of printing, and to reudex 
the character more uniform. ried egthte eisehias an gene 

We have had transmitted to us the alphabet, of large and smalk letters, 

which, by a communication from the editors of the Repertory of Arts, Ma- 
nufaétures and Agriculture, we understand will appear in a plate prepared 
for the publication of the present month. It is not astonishing to us, cans 
sidering the difficulty attending in reading a novel form of letter, that the ore 
dinary roman. character should not have been materially improved, but we 
are surprised that changes should have been so rarely attempted, that the 
deformity which has been so frequently acknowledged the. spirit of enters 
ptise should have so reluctantly endeavoured to correct. On a view of the 
characters, as varied by Mr. Rusher, we are aware the common reader wilt 
decypher them with the utmost facility ; but in the large letters, the Gothio 
form ofthe A, the curve at the base of the F and P, and at the. summitof 
the IL, are especially displeasing to us, and‘ certainly not less the species of 
lover’s knot which is substituted in the P, T and Y, for the attic base.om, 
which the column which forms the perpendicular part of the character ig 
raised. 

In the small letters we admit he has introduced a very great improvements, 
all the marks that are carried below the horizontal line, formed by the lower. 
part of the letters, are expunged, and we think this change will have a very: 
heat appearance. inet fay 

If our readers should wish any further information, they will find it:ia ~ 
the work we have mentioned, into which ‘the specification of the. patent ds. 
introduced, with every requisite direction to the printer in the employment, 


- of the types applicable to this discovery. 





—— 


\ SACRED: LITERATURE. 


MONG the pious works to. which the present order of things ix 
A France has given rise, may be remarked the Genius of Christianity, the 
author of which, citizen Chateaubriand, is well known by the success of his 
Attala. He now publishes the great work, of which that little anecdote (to 
use his own expression) formed an. episode. The Genius of Christianity is 
composed of four parts, each of them divided into six books. The first 
treats of as and of doctrine ; the second and third contain the poesy (le 
poetique) of christianity ; and the fourth considers worship and the clergy. 
The first part (being of a mysticity too sublime: for. vulgar minds to 
follow the author, who often loses himself in the clouds), we shall: pass over’ 
rapidly. Many. of our readers, however, may not. be displeased to know 
the truly novel manner in which citizen C. demonstrates the mystery of the’ 
trinity... ‘¢ The trinity is the archetype of the universe,..or, if you please, 
“ its divine scaffolding. effect, the number three seems to. be. the chosen: 
“ number in. nature. ements, three;' for air and water make but one. 
‘ Dimensions, three; length, breadth, and depth. Colours, . three;-red,; 
“ blue, and yellow. Forms, three; the right line, the circle, and the’ el, 
“Tipsis, Sounds, three; natural, fifth, and: third. Three theologica) vine: 
“tues, three graces, three, gods: Jupiter, Neptune; Pluto... Kinally,the: 
“ spheres themselves, ig, their mysterious. dancety,seem, to celebrate,’ the holy 
if trinity ; 
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** trinity; and the earth, with its two flambeaux, forms an admirable : 


** triangle in the azure vault of the sky.’” 

** This demonstration of the trinity, (adds citizen C.) may be compreé 
**hended by the most simple undefstandings.’’ But why, after havin 
made all the spheres dance mysteriously, will he admit no more than twoo 
them to form, with our globe, his admirable triangle? Does the sun dart 
its rays on our humble earth, and _its little satellite the moon only ? What 
is this new planetary system? Citizen C. who sees firee every where, te- 
minds us of the juris consult Barthole, who in his golden bu I establishes 
seven electors, on account of the seven. morta, sins, of the seven gifts of the 
“a spirit, and of the candlestick with seven branches. 


rom the ethereal regions, citizen’ Chateaubriand sometimes descends to. 


theearth. He enriches natural history hy observations, which were never 
made by any person before him. In the third book we find an article, 
which was, last year, inserted in some of the journals, for the amusement of 
their readers. It is that upon the serpent with bells, ** on that mysterious’ 
“reptile, who, since he seduced our mother Eve, carries among his colours 
*“'the false brightness and deceitful variety of seduction ; who, after having 
“‘sutlied ‘himself by murder, hides his robe stained with blood for fear of 
** heing discovered ; who composes poisons; who, by his. looks, enchants 
“« the birds in the air; who makes man fall before his gen’us,””. #arther on 
citizen C. shews us shoals of travelling fish, which ascend from the ocean, 
ito thé rivers of the Floridas, and which providence all at ‘once delivers 
Over to a conspiracy of four or five thousand crocodiles. He deserihes the 
terrible battle which results from it; Homer, Ariosto, and Milton, never 
Jaid so much emphasis on the description of a, combat ; and, .as if there wag 
not enough of these known images, he adds to the horrors of battle an earth 


quake and astorm. ‘* The burning earth groans, and the Andes, shaking 


“¢ their thunder-struck tops, let fall their rocks and their etecnal ices into 
*¢ either ocean.’’ 
The earth, which here groans, yewns to swallow the vast waters of the der, 
Inge. Citizen C, after retracing that great event, attributes to it the forma- 
tion of the Alps, mount Taurus, and the Cordilleras, the layers of shells 
found in the interior of the earth, and the remains of thé elephants of the 
Indies heaped in the regions of Siberia. When he would produce still more 
splendid attestations of this universal deluge; he disdains, to repeat what has 
been said on the rainbow by the sacred writers, but invokes a number of re- 
collections scattered around him. As'there does not probably exist an in- 
dividual who has paid attention to these signs, we shall make a short enus. 
meration of them. 
“¢ Since the Deluge, the sun has had for its throne in the morning, and for 
*¢ its bed at night, oniy the humid element, in which it is daily extinguished. 
_ “© If the clouds of heaven imitate waves and rocks, it 7s in remembrance of the’ 
“ Deluge. Vf rivers fall in cataraets on the earth ; if the deceitful light of 
*¢ the moon, if ‘white vapours often cover the valleys with the appearance of. 
“a sheet of water; if there are trees of which the branches hang toward the 
“* earth, it is in memory of the Deluge. If the tide rises and falls twice a day, 
“if echo reverberates in the mountains, if the wind roars in the forests, 
“ it is in remembrance of the Deluge.” Sd 
. The author has probably forgotten to add here, as afterwards, the explica- 
tion of the mystery of the trinity : that demonstration may be comptehended 
by the most simple understandings. He gives’an account of ‘the création of 
the world, as af he had been present at it, details the opinions of geologists. 
on the gradual formation of minerals, crystallisations, &c. and ends with: 
this very conclusive ‘phrase: ** ‘This may suit the systems of learned men, 
*< but for our part we delight to figure to ourselves theearth asa fine nymph, 
** whose hair is the forests, whose breasts are the mountains; ‘whose ite 
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“the morning and evening star, whose voice is the winds and the waters, 
‘ whose cloak’is the’seas and_all theirpeafls.?’ ae) ek 
Such is nearly, and almost..throughout, the manner in which citizen C. 
expresses himself.. He. bas, declared, in, the preface to bis Atala,'t 
would thenceforth. only read, Homer; and; th ‘ible; shortly: he will be able 
to read his own works only, and he will not fail to be their only reader. .. Hi 
onental pathos,, his wild, turns, his contiaual jneologisms, too often render 
the French language unintelligible from his pen... 1f you wish, for examples, 
open the book at random,,.. ‘* ‘The world has been created old; otherwise 
‘an insipid_infancy of plants, of animals, of elements, would have covered 
“an earth without poesy. . But. God was not.so bad a designer of the: garden 
“ of Eden, &c.”? ** The setting sun isan old. star,.which sleeps fatigued, 
“Sand burning ia the dust of nigh!, . The rising sun is a.young star, which 
* wakes humid with dew in the whitish nist of dawu. .'The twilight of night.is 
. @ mysterious hour, in which the first, silences of night, and. the last mur- 
“‘ murings of day, strugg/e on the, hills. The horizon is yet a little co- 
* Joured,’’ &c. ; f 
' If the eulogies which certain enthusiasts bestow on the genius of christi- 
anity, be well founded, we ought to destroy, without mercy, every thing 
we have hitherto admired ; if citizen Chateaubriand be a great writer, Ra- 
cine, Bossuet, Flechier, Fenelon, Buffon, Voltaire, are decidedly barbarians. 

But frem among this chaos. of extravagant termg and fantastical ideas, 
issue some grand thoughts, some imposing images, as fine columns rise from 
among ruins and briars. ‘The portrait of the proscribed man, wandering 
ina foreign country, isa truth of a melancholy tinge, which goes to the 
soul. ‘* Phe unfortunate fugitive cannot, like the bird, find hospitality in 
“‘ his route; he knocks, but they do not open! The sentence whica banished 
‘* him from his,country seems to banish him from the world.”’ a 

‘The heart alone could dictate those affecting expressions: the chapter on 
the instinét of country is derived from the same source. Why has not citizen 
Chateaubriand always drawn from it! Tie becomes unintelligible, .fasti- 
dious, or ridiculous, only when he abandons hitmself to the delirium of his 
imagination, or to the dreams of mysticity. : 

There is a justice more essential, which should be rendered to citizen 
Chsmmioosd. . He has preserved an extreme impartiality toward the great 
men whose opinions are opposite to those he endeavours to establish in his 
work. We shall give what he says of Voltaire as a proof, ‘* His life wat 
* full of traits of benevoience. He had such a natural love tor the arts, learns 
‘ing, and greatness, that it was not uncommon to surptise him in-a.gart 
*© of admiration of the court of Rome. The elegance of his life, his fine 
** manners, his taste for good society, and particularly his humanity, would 
‘© probably have rendcred him one of the greatest enemies of the revolution- 
‘‘ary reign. He is very decided in favor of social order,” &c. 

The opinions of citizen C. respecting several productions of Voltaire are 
dictated by the same spirit of equity. Ina literary discourse he becomes 
so impassioned for Zaire as to prefer it to the Iphigenia of Racine. It can- 
not be too often repeated. This frankness does the greatest honour to’ci- 
tizen Chateaubriand. He is distinguished by it from those enthusiasts wha, 
apparently serving under the same colours, daily insult and calumniate the 
‘master-pieces and the life of the great man, who has contributed the most to 

spread in Europe the glory of French literature, : 
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= ; Irartan Society. ©. das 

F the progress of literature may be estimated by the number of Societiés 

I instituted for its promotion, and by the activity of the press to Circu-. 
Jate the result of their labours, there’ never was period in the history of 
mankind when it advanced with so much rapidity ; but we ‘have seen in 
our own country, that the pace of improvement is not always accelerated 
“by public incorporation, or by the cacuethes scribendi; and much attention 
‘is required'to keep these societies from a political bias, and to preserve their 
attention to luminous and important objects, frequently diverted by ‘the 
-werbose frivolity of secretari¢s and dependants. ‘The design of these public 
‘$nstitutions is to collect the varied talents of man into one common Centre, 
*from which it may irradiate for the increase of general happiness; and what- 


“ever institution most suctessfully attracts this talent, and most extensively 


diffuses it, -will‘bcst answer the intention of its establishment. It is from 
these views that we communicate to our readers, with peculiar pleasure, 
“an account we have received of the Italian Society of Sciences, which dif- 
‘fers from the ordinary associations of this kind in the other parts of Europe. 
“Kt was commeneed by Sr. Lorgna, who died in 1796. With a president is 
“vested the supreme direction; a secretary conducts the correspondence, 


‘and corrects the memoirs for the press, under the inspection of the former. , 


‘Fhe president has the power of removing the secretary; and ‘his office con- 
tinues six years, with the privilege of being re-elected. The papers pub- 
lished form an annual volume on physics and mathematics. Essays of ex- 
‘traordinary merit are admitted into this work from persons who areé not 
‘members: Prizes are assigned for papers displaying the greatest talent. In 
these respects it varies little from the vulgar institutions of the same kind, 
but it.possesses this remarkable superiority. Their object is professedly to 
€onnect in one mass the intetligence of the whole peninsula of Italy; for 
this purpose, they employ scientific agents throughout the country, to col- 
Ject materials for the central committee, by which Italy, through the whole 
extent ofits provinces, may be considered to form one vast literary associa- 
tion ; and the combined talent of those extensive regions is rendered auxiliary 
to general improvement and happiness. One city or town may Couttibute 
its feeble efforts to this grand design, and it will deserve the respect of man- 
kind; but when an hundred cities and towns connect their multifarious 
effort, tlie result of their labours will not only receive the respect but the 
veneration and gratitude of the species who feel the extensive benefits of this 
vast union of intellect. We have the authority of C. Cagnoli, president of 
the Italian society, for these remarks; and so sensible was Palcani of the 
atility of thiscomprehensive scheme, that he affirmed, if Marius Lorgna, 
neglecting the profound studies, which were the occupation and delight of 
his existence, had done nothing more for society than the formation of this 
institution, he would have deserved immortal honour. 
Frexcn Nationau Instirurtion. 


The class of History in a late sitting proposed the following subject for 
discussion. . 


*¢ In what degree has the reformation of Luther influenced the political . 


situation of the different states of Europe, and in what manner has it 
affected the progress of: knowledge?” - The -prize is to be a gold me= 
dal, andthe essay received on the 15thGerminal of the 11th year. 

The class of Literature proposes ** A critical examination on the Greek 
and Latin authors who have written on the state of Egypt, from the 
earliest records to the time of the crusades.” ‘The prize as before, and 
the essays to be delivered the 15th Vendemaire of the same year. 


Lalande has offered to the Institution the sum of 10,000 francs to esta- ; 


blish an annua} prize to the author of the most curious and useful work on 
the subject of Astronomy. 


‘ 











_ the practice. 
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In the class of Chemistry and Mineralogy M. Monge stated many imrpc 
tant observations on the theory of the earth, the result of his travels’ in teal; 
and Egypt. M. Ramond gave an account of the structare of mountains 
adjacent to, the Pyrenean valley of the Adour. The most mise Pat 
stance of which the inferior mountains are composed is a hard reous 
stone, with numérous cavities ofall sizes. and proportions, There cannot 
be the smallest: doubt but these apertures were filled with some miatet 
more easy to decompose than this stony matter, and recent discoveries shéWw, 
that the extracted substance is ferruginous sulphur. _. 109 

A work of M. Lamarck was. announced, entitled Hydrogeology, : of.en= 
quities into the influence of water on the terrestrial globe, aad on the causes 
of the aqueous phenomena and of the changes the globe has eeegete r 

The associate Seguin read a memoir on Cinabar, by which he endea+ 
voured to prove that Ethiops mineral and Cinabar are both. composed: of 
sulphur and mercury, without any proportion of oxygen and hydrogen in 
éither of them; that they differ only in the quantum of these tar sacs ; 
in the proximity of their particles; that. the proportion of she former ana 
the union of v latter are invariable in Cinabar, but very changeable in 
Ethiops mineral, and that Cinabar is composed of 13 1-3d part.ofsulphury 
and of 86 2-3d parts of mercury. 

_AcRicutturat Socisty at Turin, et 

C. Decaroli, on the occasion of a late sitting of this Society, has:read-a 
very curious and interesting paper, in which he proposes, the Cultivation.of€ 
the pine tree (Pinus Jarix) in a'l those situatians which are, unoccapied;. end 
suited to its growth, in the same manner as it is produced, on the mountains 
of Piedmont ; and he has suggested a variety of new expedients' for.its more 
extengive application. He has likewise explained: a cheap’ mode of cons 
ance, either in the rough or when sawed into planks, by throwing it into 
the rivers and torrents which abound in that country. q 

In the same society was likewise proposed the mean of augmenting the 
manufactory of cotton yarn, and the subject gave rise to a long anduntes 
resting discussion on the priority of rank of the several kinds of manufacturesé 
It was.contended that the attention that was proposed to be paid to foreign — 
produce should rather be directed to the native ;. that the silk, and hemp-of — 
the country should be submitted to the skill of the artisan, and that the vie 
luable wools, which were daily increasing throughout the pastoral dontmi 
should not be transported from the country before the looms.had been em-= 
ployed, and the consequent profits had been secured. 

A special commission was appointed to decide on the branches of manus 
facture. which were best adapted to Piedmont, to point out the medium of; 
their encouragement, and the places best calculated for,their establishments 

: Society oF SaRAGosa. 2 vient 
_ The Society of Saragosa has published the following Prizes: 

I, Eighty dollars.and free admission as_a member to. whomsoever shall 
give the best statistic account. of the territory and goverament of Barbastro. 
Simplicity and correctness will be considered more material than any, literary 
decorations in the style. ee ae 

IL. Three. prizes. of twenty-five piastres. eachto those’ who iehallrhave 

planted. the greatest. number of trees on the shores. of the tivers,:andion the 
uncultivated tracts.of Asragon,  .- Ail at od ; asiipiase 3e7% 

III, Three plough horges.to.be given to the three poorlabourers; who, 
cultivating spots of equal extent with others less industrjqua; have 
from their own ground the gteatest quantity of grain‘amdpilbes. >) 

IV. Three prizes of ten. piastres to those who shall: ,have-formed good ars 
tificial meadowe.in the neighbourhood of villages hitherto. unacquainted with, 


— 


'. Eighty. dollars, and the privilege of admission , a a member, tothe 
provisg culture. extending and we 
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__VI.. Thirty piastres to the cultivator who shall in the best manner fence 
his farm with a live hedge. “ 
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pi ‘Aatists. 


CV OME of the Artists who went out with the circumnavigator, ‘Captain. 
S Baudin, bave been tempted to remain at the isle of France, wheré the 
conductor touched in the course of his voyage. © The flourishing condition 
of this colony, and the opulence of the inhabitants, have put these ingenious 
adventurers"in what is called a‘state of active requisition. One of them 
has found his art’so profitable, that he has already acquired a housé, some 
Jands, and a negro establishment: 

1 Near Austia, a’statue of Achilles has been discovered ‘in high preserva- 
tion. ‘The hefo grasps in his right hand a lance, in his left he holds a sword, 
on-his head is a Welter adorned with plumage, more exquisitely formed, 
than the same decoration ‘by the chisel’ of Villa Borghese, ‘It bears an in- 
scription, engraven on one of the legs, which indicates its consecration to 
the God of war. 

Turkisn Literature. i , 

The hative press'at Constantinople has now ‘been established two. years, 
under the immediate protection of the Sultan. One hundred sheets are al- 
feady printed of awork, to be comprehended in‘ three volumes folio, en- 
titled,. A Dittionary of the Turkish, Greek, Latin, French and Persian 
languages, °The dapital has already two other printing presses, under the 
inspection ofthe patriarch Neophylus ; but theseare for the Greek, ‘and 
confined to ecclesiastical books. mone 
4) Ud “YC . Russta.* Spe 

Puarmacy.]—An ukasé has beén addressed to the college of medicine, 
revoking the. ridiculous order of the 23d February 1799, which forbids the 
students in medicine and surgery to travel in foreign countries, to acquire 
knowledge in those ‘professions. PUTRI =” 

Grocn spay. }—Twerity ‘officers of the état major are employed with. 
Colonel Harpe of Petersburg in Esthonia, anda Phe gteater ‘number with 
Colone) Mestitzy in Volhinia, to prepare maps of those two provinces. It 
is expected the undertaking will engage them three years. 
~Imperiat Mowniricence. J—The Emperor Alexander has ptesented to the 
president of the Economie Society of Petersburg six thousand rubles, andhas 
conferred the order of St. Anne on the permanent secretaries, and two other 
members: He'has rémitted to Mf, Heyman, officer of the Imperial post 
at Trieste, a diamond ring; to testify bis approbation ' of the charts of thé 
posts of Italy and Germany, which Heyman had published, and of which 
he had sent:some specimens to his Imperial majesty ‘printed on silk. 
. Music. J-+The Musical Acaderny of Petersburg, intends to present the 
cel’srated’ composer M. Haydn with an honorary medal ; the ‘collegiate 
counsellor: Lebrecht (the ;court engraver) is directed to prepare it, © 

Denmark. sins, 

- LitEnwruns.}+M. Manter; theologiat professor at the university at 
Copenhagen, is preparing a history of Ctitistian opinions during the three’ 
first centuries ; he is likewise — in the detail of the progtéss of the re 
formation ‘im Detmark. M. Miller, likewise theologian professor’ in 


the same university, is oceupied on the third part of “his work ‘entitled, 


** Genius cevi Theodosiani.’ 


- Ebucatron.]J—Four new marine schools are’ establishing at® Copens, 
. Paar we A ; A arin c : 


» where the ls will be instracted in mechanics, hydraulics, 
artillery, and ship"buildieg. : te : 


% 


¢ ORIENTAL Lirexatons.J—M. Folsang, Daitist riche st iahquer 


bar, who hasdwelt so many yeats in India, has acquired an accurate’ know-' 
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ledge of ‘Indian literature; ‘and of the: Malabar'tongue. “He is ‘now on his 
return to’ Denmark, and is attendin aie ae stati a'great numberof 
valuable oriental works, printed at Calcutta ; also of several Indian manu- 
scripts, of some drawings, portraits, and statues. It is tw that’ the 
_ yesearches of M. Fulsang will unfold many of the secrets of Indian learning, 

and especially the mysteria'of Indian mythology. 

. | bo Swever, ms 

Tacrics.J—The king of Sweden has purchased, at the price of 3,000 
rix dollars, the library of the late Admiral Rosenstein, ‘which he has pre- 
sented tothe military academy. iad i 

Prussta. - ci 

Exrerimentat Puitosopiy.]—Galvanism has engaged the attention 
of the Berlin Professors. Counsellor Herhard has proved, that nickel in’ 
contaét with zinc produces the same effect: as silver and copper. Coun- 
sellor Klaproth has entered into some details on the Galvanic experiments’ 
of M. Van Maram at Harlem, and on the experiments with the great elec- 
trical machine of Teyler. These observations confirm the theory of Volta, 
that the electrical. and galvanic fluid are the same. 

Cuanity.]—At the chapel royal at Berlin, under the direction of M, 
Gurlich, musician to his Prussian majesty, there has been a performance 
for the benefit of widows and of the orphan house: it was the represepta- 
tion of the four seasons of Thomson set to music by Joseph Haydn. 

Vovaces and Travets.]—Alexander de Humboldt, superior my 20 
tor of mines, possessed of a small fortune, and receiving no assistance from 
the court, yet endowed with extensive knowledge, with an ardent zeal for. 
the promotion of science, and with undaunted courage, undertook to cir+ 
cumnavigate the globe, to collect observations on nature and on mankind; 
on the theory of the earth, astronomy, geography ; on animals, plaiits : 
minerals. After having traversed a wide extent of the desarts of” 
America, he is advancingto Peru by land, and designs to return to Europe 
by the route of the East Indies. His last letters were dated from Carthae 
gena, andhis passage thither was attended with extreme danger. After 
having landed on the shores of the Rio-sinu, (where he discovered a Prost. 
number of crocodiles) he descended among the tribes of the Indians of Da« 
rixa, who are so evidently distinguished from the Caribs, with whom 
are surrounded, by their low stature, their corpulency, and their strength, 
When his small ‘vessel had been exposed to a tempest, from the fury of 
which he escaped, with great difficulty he arrived at Cape Gigante, where 
he was set on shore to observe the-eclipse of the moon, on the 29th and 30th 
of March, which'was total from that station. He had not gone far from’ 
his companions for this purpose, before he observed some negroes rushing 
towards him armed with poniards, and it was-by the utmost exertions that 
he succeeded inteachiig'the sloop, to escape their ferocity. ‘ 

Tansizen.—A traveller, who has journied in the peninsula of Indostan, 
saw onthe shores‘of the river Soviera- the mausoleum of the famous musi- 
cian,Tansien. . It is beneath the shade of a tree of prodigious magnitude ; ’ 
the inhabitants inthe neighbourhood visit his tomb, and among them exists | 
the superstitious tradition,’ that this tree renders the voice both musical and’ 
powerful. an 


fi oo GermMar¥. 


Quackery.]—~Amdng the humerous’ <mpirics' of the present day, ie’ 

' Of the most extraordinary is Dr: Gall, whose very name implies the be 
ness ofithe iedicaménts-of his profession. ‘He has been some time. re-. 

sident at Vienna, ' where his a lectures have been prohibited; his ob-* 


servations; or imiore: s conjectures, are founded on the conforma- 
= of the’ craniuim or'skull; ‘the greater the convexity ’ the cranium 
the veapacity heconceives t6 be possessed; and he attempts tq 
oops is — of the-cranea of: many celebrated - 

SUSIE as g2 men, 
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men. He remarks, that handsome men have not thie extreotdisaty prod 
senerance, and rg they, ge are ney — inv ae 
ing. He pretends to assign t ic in the medullary sub. 
pe of the brain where each Pr the mental faculties’ hald their 
por thus the faculty of observing is seated immediately behind the 
ead; and he says children have the forehead. very, expansive. He. 
in possession of the skulls of many distinguished personages, and amon 
these are the:cranea of Blumauer, Aixinger, and of Wurmeer. . In the 
he affects to discern what he calls the organ of courage, which he places an 
inch above the ear. The cranea of animals have likewise furnished him: 
‘with important means‘of discovery. He hus found in the skulls of singing 
birds, in those of celebrated musicians, and most distinctly in Mozart, the 
musical organ. He affirms there exists a great singularity in the medulle 
of the fax, the cat, and in men of great craft and sagacity. “The-doetrine 
of Dr. Gall. is singular and curious. Some of our readers will. remember. 
the ingenious observations of Lavater on comparative anatomy, a8 ¢m~ 
ployed to elucidate the same subject. Professional men will recollect 
specimens produced from the museum of the late John Hunter, to resalve: 
the difficulties connected with the same departinent of anatomy. We do 
not affeet to shew any resemblance between the ingenuity of the professor of 
Zurich, the profundity of our English student, and the eccentric ravings of 
this itinerant quack ; but we lament that learned anatomists have admitted: 
a subject of singular curiosity and importance to be resigned to the dreams 
of the followers of Argentinus. Y tos 
SurGeRy.]—The Josephine Academy has conferred the distinction of 
foreign associate on C. Percy, principal surgeon in the armies of France; 
the nomination has been confirmed by his Imperial Majesty, and the 
diploma, honored with the signature of the Archduke Charles, is to be 
sent to the French Ambassador. This gentleman, (distinguished equally 
for his skilful and humane exercise of the tuties of his profession) some 
months ago received a gold box set with diamonds, from their electoral 
Highnesses of Bavaria. 

ESTRICTIONS ON THE PRess.]—~The censor of the press at Vienna is 
at present very vigilant to prevent the circulation of works pernicious. to: 
public morals. A measure, before unknown in Gerntany; is about to:be 
adopted, to facilitate the discharge of the duties of the -censorial office, 


i 


ar 


Ed 


Commissioners are to be appointed, expressly to examine foreign. books 


imported, who will immediately send beyond the frontiers those which ate 
hostile to the established order of things, _We have a list of more than 
twenty, which are absolutely prohibited, and of néarly the same number 
which are only to he perused by. special permission. Among the formet 
are the aay Mg: ; 

Political and Philosophical History of the Rovolutien af North America, 
By Messrs. J. Chas and Le Brun. Paris. 


Festivals and Courtesans of Greece, being a supplement to the Voyage 
of Anacharsis and Antenor, 4 vols. Paris. pple ie 


History of France since the Revolution of 1789, written from the com 


temporary memoirs and manuscripts. By F. E. ‘Toulongeon. 
Among the latter we notice, 


' , 
y i 


Historical, topographical, and moral Sketches of the inhsbitants of the ° 


my quarters x me ga A. ~ — vols. Paris.-.” os 
rivate, poli » and military -Li Romang under Augustus and. 
Tiberius, in lettre from a eaves 4 his friend. Translated from the: 

TR. ; ‘ it eee 


uy Arts.) A new. academy of arts is to be catablished at Pragues:‘Fhe: 


members intended to belong to this institution, have already transmitted: 
panos ane various curious and interesting objects:to. decorate 





society. The celebrated Fuger, of Vienma, designs for'the-cms: 
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" bellishment of this apartment, a ae: eat rane preparing - 


revenge the death of Patroclus. 
M. Horstig, .professer of Mind@ 
great improvement on the musical seale,, a 
5 Sot tin ing chore than. 
hod, by-lings:9t j 


At the the ew. 
des, h i ei 


= in 


sedan ot Greek fieerdlvg: at the ¢ University of Holstein, has 
been offered to M. Jacobs, the editor of Greek Anthology. The Duke of 
Saxe Gotha, to divert him from this proposal, has given him the place of 


! Torestamts and has attached to the office the rental of 2,400 franks. 


Iray, 

Paintinc anp Scu.pture.]--Margaret Suttet-Bernini, so celebrated 
throughout Italy for her successful atterapt to ‘estore daniaged: paintings to 
Ase original beauty, has lately deceased. She was 2 native of Colmar, in 

sace. 

’ The celebrated sculptor, Canova,. has finished at Rome. a statue of Per=- 
stus, which the connoisseurs estimate ‘as one of the sublimest efforts of his 
art, and worthy the most honorable place in modern collections. 

Crsatpine Constirution.J—The commissary of government for the 
Cisalpine Republic, has ordered a medal to be prepared, to commemorate the 
Convention of Lyons. ‘Fhe Italian Republic is there represented reposing on 
a plough, crowned with a4 roduct oF Cents, in a eee = 
tude en ivened by Hope. Adjacent appears one of the genii, ; 

ing the scale off jaa justice to indicate the necessity of reform in Sadie 

admini:tration : another sustains the caduceus of Mercury, the symbol of 
commerce, industry, and the arts: on her right hand appears a volume, 
with'the legend “ Cisulpine Constitution.”’ In the back ground rises the 
city of Lyons, represented by a square tower, whose basement is watered 
by two imperial rivers, and’ sublime mountains give magnificence to the 
pe il Meiners, appropriate inscriptions appear on the medal.:— 

mque rto—Comizi Cisalpini in Lyone—~ 
Vot publi! per la prospetita ac della Republica Cisalpina assicurate 
Colla constitutione, suspice Bonaparte. 

Mztroaovacy, }-«M. Gabet, superidrof the Convent itp ey bert 
First Consul on Mownt Cénis, has regtived instruments from the Couneil of 
Health; ‘at“Purin, and is engaged in a variety of meteorological observations. 
on that thountain: ° 

“Phe Canon of ‘Ayogadro is aged in a similar way, heap bight 6; 


sand chines okt is kind’ are conducting chigean M. Vay} 
the number of thirty-two, (among these Beighor spony. Mow 
Ge tte mn me a 
‘shores o errancan, c | : 
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GENEALOGY. 
EARL OF MOIRA. 


*¢ Hunc solem, et stellas, et decedentia certis 
: §€ Tempora momentis, sunt qui formidine nulla, 
‘* Imbuti spectent.’’ Hor. Ep. vi. lib, i. 


R. CONYERS MIDDLETON, in his celebrated life of Cicero, nos. 

tices one great fault in biographers. ‘‘ They work.up their charac, 

** ters as painters do their portraits ; taking the praise of their art.toconsist, 
** not in copying,ybut in adorning nature ; ‘not in drawing a just resem) 
** blance, but in giving a fine picture, or exalting the man into the hero,’” 
*** ‘With the nobleman whose genealogy we trace, and whose actions we.te~. 
cord in the present essay, we shall study to avoid this venial error. 
, Sir John’ Rawdon, in March 1717, married Dorothy, daughter of Six, 
Richard Levinge, Speaker of the. Lash House of Commons, and afterwards. 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in that country. By this lady he had, 
four sons and a davghter, and dying the 2d of February, '1724, in the 34th. 
tar of his age, he was succeeded by his son John, who was created “Lord, 
awdon of Moira, in the county of Down, when he was about thirty years: 
of age, (April gth, 1750,) and he was advancéd to the dignity of Earl Moira, ;. 
on December 15, 1761, He. married at the conclusion,.of the year 1741," 
Helena Perceval, youngest sister of the Earl of Eginont, by whom he had’ 
two daughters. That lady dying on the 11th June, 1746, in the December, 
following he. married Anne, daughter of Trevor Viscount, Hillsh 
who, dying without issue, August 1, 1751, on. the oO Hethaacy 

lowing year, he married Elizabeth Hastings, eldest daughter of T. 


Earl of ‘Huntingdon, by whom he had seven sons and four daughtersy.::+ 9 


Francis, the present Earl, was born, December, 1754», and was. created 3 
Baron of ‘Great ‘Britain, March 4, 1783, and succeeded his, fathes, Johns? . 
the late Farl of Moira, 20th June 1793. pi 
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on ative Capacity, oblige us to consider them 
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resporidendé oft évtnts from’ their" remote causes, the consistency’ 
coincidence. of character, from the fesbleness: of tinfancy:te:thie ' "fulness 
manhood. It is related of Themistocles, ‘tthat while dnuasing himself wi 
some pliy-matesja mamwithia carteapptoached ‘the #3 rings and oul hae 
spoiled the game. ‘Themistoclesyat fiest expostulated in'vain't' Be then dai 
‘himself down atthe wheel, so: ‘that: the'smailest:: advanceref the cart ntust> 
havé cfushed ‘him/it:death. Now, xejoined vhe,' proceed. :'Phe carman’ 
trembled, and-was so:atved by his pert oe fag, thst paccollpmattg’: uatil:the 
game was over:’? ‘The heroism which she Orecianboy- es: 
a{terwards exerted to thetetror of the Persian tyrant; beneath theprbniontery: 
of Artemisium, andsto'thealestruction of His fameron thewhdres of Salamis, 
Similar appearances of;uascent inteepidit ¥ Pane CON Ve nab ARI 
amusements ten onan er the' iret at anpondedead dal I 
little battery of brass guns, which-he painted at 
part parapet So torthisipigmy' antitbery’ pr iphiassber 08 8 had a; 
lesson on the hazardof>war,' atid «the cp; cbufagey 
which would have cooled the ardour: of 4: spirit:dess semeepriclg eOne off 
the cannon: burst, and by‘ the accident he: was stverely-woundedas) §°! 1) 
. The entire pursuits of: early life’ stemed:qo have’ been under, »gaidance 
pr this native fire, such'characters as thosc:off Miatiades: and: ds, of: 
Phocion:apd Iphicrates;: elevated his infant soul to rapture. «However mild: 
and generous his natures even: inats ned Guat was Tne 
hardihood which commanded his veneration. °: él 


., ** The taptive cannibal, 0 pres at with ahi Mpa te 
a braves his foes, i onprer ae i 
: na re fierce, untameable and Pra id, ska 

*¢ He bids defiance to,the gaping crow 


d spent at last, ‘and § speechless, as ‘i tua > 
** ‘With fiery glanoes mocks their rage, and dies.” 


* But at the same time) that he admired the energies of such's chareeter; he 
detested its ferocity ; and the whole history of his. life displays: the-combi-" 
nation‘of courage the most desperate, and benevolence the moist refined, ©’ 

It is frequently the unfortunate situation of youths destined to the'atmy, 
to peiutreddoed to its employments, and to the scenes of public’life with’ 
which they are connetted, before they have had time to acquit themselves in 
those: studies on whichi their utility and importance in future lifeso ne 
terially depend : -enteritg life with a mind uninformed, they only discern’ :. 
in society vacui the defect of their'dwa. mental cme aed: those! 
men‘on whom tionof a country nds, 

; en the eloquence of Uly Bey, : ; 
ofdaring with the rapidity of Diomed, are fitted ‘only to prattle at-a-lady’s 
pers ns amisle dowraten walk of: litextPheyoung Rawdon had. eee? 
pe ey the: eae saticint what were the , Qoeupations and duties of a 


eae) 3 












py  Addguatahey” ssid: Aepiperiens pati ie, i 

” Robustus ‘veri militia puer pessgee (ist ou 
* Condiseat } et Parthos feroves me! id? oF 
‘Viens ie hasta 5 to ato 
. Vitamque sub die, et trepidis ei io 

Oa > © Un rebus 2 . “Flos. ce fi. ib, i ; 

“Pea Rawdon enjoyed the benefits of a regular education, a 
bntaiduesioe | into the f gals made the tour of the continent. Whether ba 

be more distinguished as a soldier or a senator, ‘- shall; not . lecide : the 
tmorhentous transactions in which he was iy! anata both in 





ed to ns that whatever was, the, eniee a cad 
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clinations, whatewer his courage and conduct in the field of battle, the 
inené feature in his characters’ ©... >: ; 


. hamanity are those that are nearest his heart, and form the most 


«din, the eat)277 55 the gnfortunate war with A i commenced, which | 
exhausted afty. aullions of money, get mal cmd lives;-ima 


contest productive-of nothing bus diyrace and mortification. It was.at this . 
ime, et about the age of twenty-one yeary, that Lord Rawdon embarked 





a second and terrible discharge po the same comsequences——a third at. 
tack, assisted by the on from she ships and batteries, was more suce 
_Cessful ; and the provincijals, with inconsiderable loss, aband their en- 
trenchments, and fled across the isthmus té¢ Cambridge. In this affair, which 
‘was expected to be so trifling, eleven hundred were killed ot wounded, and 
among these were eighty-nine officers. At‘ this time Lord’, was 
lieutenant in the fifth company of granadiers, ‘the whole of which was cut 
to pieces, excepting seven ; he received two shots in his cap, but suffered 
no wound; ‘and sostrongly was General Burgoyne persuaded, that the. pire- 
sent conduét.of the young soldier was the indication of his future glory, 
that he thus strongly expressed his sense of it in. the terms of his dispatch : 
** Lord Rawdon has this day stamped his fame for life.’’ He was-after- 
- ‘wards.present.at the. storming of Fort Clinton ; and in 1778, before he was 
four and twenty, he was advanced to the rank of Lieutenant-colonel im the 
army, and General. Howe having resigned, be.-was sognictes — 
General to the British. forces, commanded ee Henry Clinton. He now 
held an important station ; and.the honor of the. country, and the preserva= 
tion of a. numerous body of men, depended on his fortitude and discretion. 
He distinguished himself in the Jerseys, at the battle of Monmouth Coust- 
House, and at the siege of Charlestown. . Notwithstanding his youth, the 
courage and wisdom he had shewn, obtained bim:a separate command. 
The scene of his dyty was in South Carolina, and his objec was to 
maintain his ground there with a very small force in the face of a pawerful 
army, unti] the approach of his superior officer.* In-this design he com- 
pletely succeeded. On the arrival of Lord Cornwallis. he. was subordinate 
to that general, and in the battle of Camden marched in the onset, when 
~y Fd the most distinguished victories was obtained in the whole progress 
the war. ele Sam ik ag 
The character Lord.Rawdon had now established: made him considered 
as the fit officer to be appointed on services of great danger and responsi- 


Bility. Cornwallis marching northward with a principal force, Lord 
Rawden was left with a very smal! division in South Carolina, whetehe — 
Nad occasion, in Feb. 1781, to Oppose two American generals, who pot 

e 


sessed independent commands. skill of officers is more com 


Gisplayed under such circumstances, than on those occasions, on which the’ 


* See Monthly Register, No. 1, page 65, 
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iachaman'shegiten <oae et 
ey cin hone of eo 
, eecasion the intrusion ofitke:Ame- 


was ineffectual; the rapidity 
arora iio small devel lever sup- 


I eMichar-oeesias 

F heojeiesie ‘South: Catoling;: General Greet re- 

' j hile the American general wisi ee 

fi “Hall; his. determined to” 

te hse camp bloke whol of recor 
en 8 arrive, superiorit regular discipline ‘and: :consum- 
mate sill has been seldom. more eodephensaas serrate 6 ec 
sion; the numerous trgaps ef the enemy: preemies “and: ‘of the 
British arms-was maintained in one of the most hazardous: of the 
war, which nothing but the fortitude of the commander ‘would havevun- 
dertaken, and antnty but the peculiarity Re ie rend 


justified. 


About this period the English « affairs in Actives diagenboil to decline; 
and a retreat became necessary. Lord‘ Cornwallis had sity det 
Carolina, which it was now determined’ to evacuate. The retreat was 
conducted under- Lord Rawdon, on eccount- ef the severe-indisposition of 
the chief in command: he retized to Camden, which he was seon .. 
to evacuate ; he then pursued the route of General Green, ‘who fled 


, him, and afterwards held the command in Charlestown. Soon, after this 


his lordship underwent a severe trial: at: the. moment when his. services 


“Were most essential to his country, when the English affairs were atan ebb 


80 low as to be in a'state almost of ultimate desertion, a ous indis- 
Fe me seized him, in consequence of the inclemencies..of the climate. 
mecenrenyae of the army was necessary, yet he was incapable of ‘con- 
it; @. paroxyem suspended his corporeal :. the: instant: it 
ee Cees and from: thenve issu his orders during the: 
march: he could encounter any enemy but disease, by. this. alone, be 
vanquishéd, and he’ was compelled to set’ sail for England: ° ‘Having 
barked onboard a’packet he was taken by the Glorieuge, and“gent 
Brest, and the French had the satisfaction ae the sea thie ‘tvidin 
who was invincible by land. After this interruption he’ arrived iti 
where, in acknowledgment of his’ services, he was created a‘pee ' 
Britain, The arms and name of Hastings, ‘Earl of Hyntigdor 
assumed by him’on’ the death of his uncle, and he’ uccediied to the ¢states 
of that noble family.’ : ws eRuinige Sue 
About the tinne Of the death’of his father (when be ibe ow oe 
the earldom of Moira, atid’became a peer in'each phir ingdowis 
‘he was nominated See a See ee ee 
Southampton. | These ‘consisted of ten thousand 
‘army, wasted by disease’ on board the trai 
royalists in Britanny. He landed, accoré 
the French were: in possession of the 


: pntarniy deny he was constraitied to force his wa 
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ficence of his disposition’ exercised towards the gallant exiles of: France, 
occasioned a oe expenditure of his own revenues.: Lord Moria, 
in’ the affair of Quiberon, duting the summer of that: year,’ did:not receive 
the confidence from the ‘servants of the crown, which was so congenial with 
the liberality of his own mind, and so richly desetved by the services he 
had rendered his country; in consequence of this pernicious reserve, the ine 
timates of his bosom, and the companions of his table, under the Count de 
Puisaye and Major General Graham, were dismissed on that expedition, 
and those characters of the ancient hereditary aristocracy of France, who. . 
-had sought refuge in the hospitality -of this country, whose talents and 
whose virtues had rendered them worthy the friendship. of Lord Moira, 
<were consigned to inevitable destruction. A tempest carried the Briush 
troops far from the scene of action, and Lord Moira,.who had:no concern 
either in the project or the execution: of it, suffered only, and severe was 
the endurance, inthe person of his friends,: ' 

In the preceding observations we have endeavoured to give .a cursory 
account of the descent, education, and military history of the Earl of Moira. ‘ 
In the following number we shall endeavour to shew the essential servicehe 
has rendered to these islands in his senatorial capacity; and it will not bea 
Jess pleasing employment to fuilow this distinguished character through the 
bloodless paths of reason anc truth, than in the sanguinary career of mili- 
tary fame. oe ; 
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Analytical Sketches of New English Publications. 


An Account of a Geographical and Astronomical Expedition to the Northern Parts 
of Russia, for ascertaining the Degrees of Latitude'and Longitude of the Mouth 
of the River Kovima, of the whole Coast of the Tshutski to East Cape, and of | 
the Islands im the Eastern Ocean, stretching to the American Coast,’ Per- 
formed by command of her Imperial Majesty, Catherine'I¥. Express of all the 
Russias, by Commodore Joseph Billings, in the Years 1785, &c. to'1794. 
The whole narrated from the original Papers, by Martin’ Sauér, Secretary te 
the Expedition. In one volume 4to. : ' 


je Bae expedition was undertaken upon the suggestion of.our country- 
. man, the Rev. Mr. Coxe., The party was. sent. off in.small detach- 
ments from St. Petersburg by the middle of OGober, 1785, :and, on the agth 
our author, accompanied by Capt. Billings, departed fram that city. Pz 
sing over what. bas been, described. by.other travellers, he. gives .a,very. brief 
account of the cities and towns on his route to.Irkytsk....This city contains 
2500. houses, chiefly of wood, 12 stone churches, .a,cathedral, and. several 
public buildings; amongst tiem 1s a theatre, of which: the performers are 
all natives of Irkutsk. It contains about, 29,009 inhabitants, .and enjoys a 
considerable trade, particularly in furs. Our author here introduces a,sketch 
of its inhabitants, and their mode of living, which is highly honorable.to 
their character. Leaving Irkutsk, he embarked on the Lena. . Thecourse 
of this river is 3450 geographical miles, and it receives various tributary 
streams, nearly equal in ene to itself... Yakutsk, on the Lena,’ con- 
tains 362 wooden houses, five churehes, and.a cathedral. . The situation 
of this town is very unfavourable, and it is supplied. with provisions from a 
distance of many hundred versts.. From this place he. proceeded to Ochotsk. 
He here gives a curious account of a duck-chase by the natives, in which | 
he says above 6500 sea-ducks were destroyed. otsk is, built on anar- 
row neck of land, contains 132 miserable wooden, houses, anda church, 
The air is extremely damp and unwholesome, and.chilling. winds prevent . 
all vegetation. After riply: Ata, our author pursyed, hisijourney-on 
a rein-deer, and arrived at versk, a town, conaiing oo chara fi ‘, 
. 3% * an ¢ 
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Russian ‘houses, and 21 huts, on’ a boggypoint of land; running intorthe 
Jadigirka, and ‘so enveloped with mountains, that in winter the sun is‘en< 
tirely hidden. At Virchnoi, where the partywintered;: two'small vessele _ 
were constructed, in which they proceeded down the river:Kovima, into 
the Iey’Sea, but were compelled to’ return 7 the quantities of floating ice. 
Along the shores of the Kovima are frequently found the tucks of ‘the mam- 
moth. ‘The succeeding wintcr was ‘spent at Irkutzk,’ from.whénce they 
proceeded ‘by way of Jakutzk to Ochotzk, but returned to winter at the 
former place. This interval the author employed in collecting information 
concerning” the Jakuti, of whose’ manners: and customs he commuicates 
some: curious: partioulars; From Jakutsk they returned next June’ to 
Ochotsk, ‘where they embarked in a new vessel they had ordered to be 
built-in theirprevious visit to:'this place, and arrived in it at;the harbour 
of St.’ Peter'and Se; Paul, “in Kamtschatka, where 'the company ‘wintered, 
making ‘occasional excursions: : ‘They next proceeded to 'the . Aleutian 
dslands, Oonalashka, and the island:of Kudiak, and the:author'gives an in 
teresting account'of the ‘Rassian establishment on the latter; ex- 
—— ofthe coast of America, they returned: to ‘the>harbour of St. 
eter-and St. Paul again to winters: Next spring Capt. Billings steered for 
the bay’ of St: Laurence, in'the country of the: on >the coast of 
the streights between the Asiatic and American continents. “Here Capt. Bi 
- pt ship for the ‘purpose ‘of making an overland excursion to the 
‘Kovima, leaving the vessel to the command of Capt. Savetsheff; with whom 
our author remained. At Oonalashka, whither they went'to pass: the wine 
ter, the:scarvy carried off a great number of the ship's company ¢ herethey 
Teceived ‘tribute from the-natives of the Aleutian Islands, and after a -melan~ 
a of upwards of eight months, they sailed: for Kamtschatka. Of 
the:little encoutagement to a spirit of commercial adventure; the author re- 
lates:a particular instance in the captain of an English vessel from Bengal, 
who»was obliged 'to carry ‘back his entire-cargo. He. dedicates:a: chapter 
to the deseription of Kamtschatka, from which it appears:that:the total po- 
palation of this peninsula, nearly go miles.in length, doesnot amount to 
3000. ; From. the harbour of St. Peter and’ St. Paul the company went in 
a galliot:to Ochotsk, from when¢e.the author; with: the first party, set for- 
ward:to Jakutsk, where, however, he arrived alone, encountering much-dis- 
tress, ‘and leaving his companions atid baggage on the road. ‘After present- 
ing the reader with: what intelligence he could procure respecting: Captain 
Billings’s expedition across the land’ of the Tschutski; “he: concludes the 
narrative with bisown journey hy way of Irkotsk ‘and Tobolsk to Sti: Pe- 
tersburg. By way of appendix are subjoined vocabularies of various tribes 


‘inhabitmg the easter part of the Russian’ Asiatic Continent.-and:the Aleu- 


tian islands; a list of the stages'from St.Petersburg; an account of the pay 
of the officers of government } and the imperial instruGtions to Capt: Billings 
and M. Patrin, the natutalist. “The volume is embellished with tep: plates, 
and a neat map of the north-east part of Asiatic Russi a) Ge 
Naval Chranalay;.47s,n Historical Summary of 
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AS the nattre of this t#efal work prectudés the possibi y ofvan analy- 

tical sketch of its’ contents; -we* shall ~pressnt our readers ‘with anextracg 

from the ‘author’s introductory prethee,” which will sufficiently explain its 
MBeKE 8S Yats sore a PP DOS HEM eee ey 


enieral plan and desi : 08 Bani o3Go ied 
i “eT Tatedesid te devote my leisure moments in compiling the follow- 
higvaneere?? fre por in the "gourse’ of service,‘ experienced the 
great ‘weitieyoabiat® Tight be fotind tone aang Wovidgmiemt’ of the 
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naval history, with other maritime.and nautical events, not. only ds a work. 

which might afford some. tnteriaincnests lores Seiriotinns bat more: parti> 

oe as a book of referenees?) net clos 
‘Fhe necessary: connection ne! ei ou edvik and-militery, with thatof 

our ami Atistory, makes the latter in:general very: voluminous ; ee 

naturally occurred, that a. work of this kind would -be considered 

nautical men, : and. would also serve to refresh the memories of: 


with those heroic ‘and glorious actions of our. ancestors, which chetitnaey . 


stand. before us as examples worthy out imitation. 

‘* As.it will in.a great measure. shew the rise and progretsiof the: Britieh 
navy, om ak it necessary to commence its history-at 80 early a period asthat 
in which the Britons were constantly exposed ehoniietate from thei neighs 
bouts. Pérpetually harassed and insulted, they were roused to the exertion 
of national. spirit; and they began ‘to discover the nathral strength ‘of their 
situation, and how much, by the: establishment of a powerful a t 
would:be preserved not only from the attacks of the invaders; but 
against the great number of pirates which infested the channel ; such 8 force 
was soon found of the greatest advantage to the nation, for inthe year ‘of our 
‘Lord 288, by the'desertion of a Roman.. who. brought over with 
hima rable feet, which was uni ea ee or 
came: so formidable in their navy; as-to claim ‘the dominion: of the sea; 
which was insisted on and confirmed by Edgar-the'Great, whe < 
all the kings of Britain and the adjacent isles to acknowledge his right-and 
authority: . The naval. superiority and. power -which. Great: Britain :has 
maintained ever since that -period,. meeence og the various obstinate 
disputes, which have cacsed so much slaughter, have been anppoantl gy: 
her in opposition to the united maritime powers.of Europe. yur 

‘* Theevents and oteurtences are curtailed as much as circumstances 
would permit, im order that the work may not be.egtended more than was 


- absolutely necessary 5 those during the famous Dutch. wars, and.in the.two 


last, are deserving-our particular observation, and are more detailed. The 
original:plan was.to have comprised it in three volumes, and to end the 3st 
December, 1800; had not the prospect of peace, and the signing its 
nary articles, encouraged me to bring..jt up to that panels This, wi 
the many heroic exploits which have.been performed during the laetiwas, . 
are so deserving of record, that 1 should have considered myself very-re~ 
miss in’ not giving them that place which 20 justly. merit, and whick 
is due to the names and characters of those gallant men, who have borne #0 
active and conspicuous @ part in adding. immortal honors to the British 
n 

t% By extending the work to two more volumes, J have also been able to 
introduce many useful state papers, together with the opinion and: judgment 
of Sir William Scott in many 7 ineretg prize causes in the court of ad- 
amiralty; particularly that on the right of sedreh of weutrals ay the hdlige 
-_ wers. 

he appendix is iven in two separate volumes, in order the more rea 
aily to pga to an afi ular occurrence. It Contains the state of the royal 
navy of Great Bi ts various successes ‘and pro eredio “with a haan 
view of those of cher powers ¢ a list 8 ee aes 
an account .of the in. the na department, wi names 
of these noblemen and gentlemen who have.served, in cach; alist ot the 
admirals and post-captains who have borne.commissions in, navy, 
with am account of rte mmperant sayin Shy Revegerienens sot 
“The thor h obtained of : Sa 
au a some account trinenctiaave geen 

sslmccnshes tae mete 9 suppliment at-the pnsl-af eneh: 


volume. ‘ 
"We 
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_ We likewist observe, that-etch’ velonte posgenste a vary useful 
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the author has ee to afoot == the pas r 

TOTS): copied w »most.im Servs one, system af, geogte 

into al] ‘the succeeding, Souetbes: vwith the, industry. and, a 
displayed in every:page of these volumes, must ensure.them.a decided.eu- 
periority over preceding publications of this nature. ~ To the acknowledged 
abilities: of Mr. Arromenith it will be nocompliment to say, that the maps 
are delineated with as.m ) accuracy as the. emaliness.of the, acale will ad- 


adopted, and it obscures all the names upon that part of th 
In the whole conduG of. the’ work, the author: : 

studious of 't: to this cauge, at least,. we inch —— 

use of martiy Ap;ver Lee Mg, on 


and of some of hig own prod eo 
the same reason, is Sone peg a Feit a — 
one containing the countries. to. the north of the Me a ee 


the south of that. river, and entirely ‘ 

dominions. Our.limits will not, permit.us:to aan ay vain wey one 

tise thie Saas Soiree arias page 664, vole har 

mise su aa 

wk thea’ ack Sao Tooke 
Tooke woe bamavef, the German 





288 Travels: throaghSwellen, 
weed in common ¢uiculations'concladés the first volume, <The: secbhd thn. 


tains Asia, America, Africa; an.appendix composed:of pred seirerere | 

the ‘Chinese bonquest of Little Bacharim, b5g3a catalagée, of maps! 

pe Rago and & siiidex’ to: the work: whoa i mort oak 
‘‘Thetables of | titade!and-longitode, whith ,1if-cenniet;, would'be a very. 

valuable appendage to this’ system of geography, we are sorryite: 


abound with so many errors as to be totally useless; and instead of answers 


ing any beneficial purpose, na will ‘rather serve to confuse arid perplex, 
pecially the young student. ‘The followin eee may b be adduced j 
pheefor a of thi is Boel ‘pagelaxaviil we ‘find, * 
A Fi Ae tie Sat: ae gga Be S pr ~ E. 
otwerpe anrers . §t°%s 15" sae ‘a3! 45 Sc%. 17.90" vial 
Anvers.' Netherlands » Sass EGS BRB AGM. OU! 39%, Ey 9 * 
“Hence we are red es adlude; that thebe abe ated mere tradnistript “ftom 


former ones, to which . Vinge has, with great. goodenature, cate to 
attach the sanction, of bis hae, ~ 


vels "doael tan en. Finiand,. ‘end. Lapland, t0 the, North’ Cle, in the year 
tigen and 1799... Joseph Acerbin 4s two.vals. Ato. irate with fat 
«elegant Engraving§e.... 4:5 b sat 


LIN a shoft introduction; : ‘ileralitape of these walatiet (whe i is a native of 
Tel y), acquaints us ‘with’ the reasons’ that induced ‘him to” andettalee this 
ern tout.’ "He then eriters' on'¢ detail ‘of the’ may! incon venienciesins 
‘cident to travelling in Sweden, arid gives ‘a’ sketch of the mannety' of tie 
anhabitants of Gottenbutg. In’his iption ’ of ‘the ‘canal of T 


ca ag Sh} 


‘ 
+ Aan 


‘BOVT 


‘we cannot Tefrain from’ noticing a palpable errors ‘the author having beta . 


‘onthe spot'could not "be so grossly misinformed.” «* The lake of Weserh/" 

he says,’ * is the largest in Sweden, being about five ‘hundred:miles: 

urid seventy-five broad.’’--We Believe eighty’ miles by thirty would ndt! 

very distant fromthe truth. After some remarks on'the whimsieal i 

tions left b travellers “in' the ‘book presented to therm to ‘insert’ a fi 

sentiment; qiits T: rolbatta, and cofftiniues ‘his ‘journey to Stockholm 

‘He observes, an horsés in Sweden are’ “allowed! kind of bedding; ‘Dut 

“stand or lie on ‘perforated boards; which’ Practice 4 attended with very ta 

doe effects to the feet of those animals. A ‘topographical description of 
holm, with sttictures: on the mantiers, custértis, dress, diversiins ‘of 


the Coutt and of the ‘inhabitants, remarks ‘on the “learned societies; aeader | 


“ties and universities of Sweden, are the subjects: ‘of ‘Several chapters, con> 
taining much intetésting information.” From ‘Stockholm our author’ v5 
ceeded to Grisléliamn, and from thence it a sledge Over the Gulf of 

land to thé‘island’of Aland. ‘This ‘island contains’ near! y 4000 acres’ Sar 
land in cultivation, and the annual growth of wheat'is about 22,500 barrelé, 

‘In the year 1792 the number of ‘its inhabitants’ emounted to upwards’ of 
“11000. After dedicating a chupter to ‘at account ‘of this island, he baron 
cutes -his journey to Abo, the’capital of Finland, which lias an’ un 

and is a place ofsome:trade. Frotn hénce to: “Yervenkyle, nathing w 

of notice presented itself: near the latter place the fall in the river Ky 
extremely picturésque. On leaving Yervebkyle) our wutlior! had to 

a forest about'eighty English miles ‘iti length; ‘in- which’ the’ 
‘Casioned by conflagration and.by storms, exhibited #épectacle’ both tt 
‘prizing and inptessive. “After 4 journey of considerdble fatigue snd’ 
danger, h vodoe at Wasa.” i tae of pe tn are — bee 
princi one sto n. 1790 it ‘conta: t a8 
erm, 2176: inabitanve. Its fnew eae hat ep 
‘propriated to the sittings of the courts df. justice, rion A . bores ni 
Ordér, and one of the handsomest:structurés in the 3 : 
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ing through: Gamle. Casleby.: (a: with aboat, inhabitants }.en 
Behe the thre. «Thies aeea-port situated 
at the mouth of the. river Ulea, enjoys. a considevable trade, :and containg 

800 inhabitants... Here:he pia: sen: mackie, Inthe succeeding | 
L nleanarinn curious _— soe made. by a nobleman of: Ulea 
borg 3 entertains the | teader, with: the manner of -living, ‘occupations, 
customs: of the inhabjtants of Uleaborg, and of the Fials ) in; > 
His description: of their vapour’ baths is particularly curious. These are 
used indiscriminately by both sexes at the samé time, and: he:ascertained by 
experiment that they are heated 70 ons degrees of Celsius ; yet-in: wisiter 
these people frequently:go out of the bath naked, and gollithemselves in the 
snow when the cold.is 20 or eves 30° degrees below: Zero. The -twenty> 
third chapter: is occupied with the poetry of Finland, of which-the: author 
gives some specimens. »: Quitting Uleaborg:with the intention of pr i 
to the North Cape, he passed, through Kemi, remarkable. only for its: 
nificent church, which forms such a striking contrast with thée-mi 
huts that surround it,:and. arrived iat Tornea.::\ This town is almost-enr 
circled by a river of theisame name; ‘its: population amannts' to scarcely 
600, and: the: houses: are mostly of one story. » Ove of ithe «most -singular 

henomena is exhibited. here, namely, a view of.the suh at midnight, which 
S induced: a considerable: number of travellers; to. visit the: ») The 
road from hence to» Upper Tornea is kept in excellent repair, beyond it the 
traveller. enters ah, unceltivated countty, and there he takes leave of ithe 
o_o aap ore ee eae —— on the hospi- 
talit clergyiimthia part of thecountry, ir attention to strangers. 
Near Upper Tamen-is:the mountain. of Avasaxa, celebrated as the theatre 
of the labours of :Maupertuis at the commencemenst.of the last’ century. 
From: Upper Torneaone travéller -proceeded| by water: ‘the: river 
Tornea, of .which he: gives.a drief account, in order to. rectify the errom 
which .he says exist,iniall the, maps, respecting its:ris¢|and course, which 
concludes'the. first volume. :.. yohousdg bas fete .tartticry 
. The second volume; which the author entitles Lamesa on Lapland, - 
commences with a continuation of his route from Kengis. . The fatigte'of 
ascending, the river. Muonio, '‘i(of the hazardous passage iof:a: cataract; on — 
which, at; -his: return, he here gives;\a very interesting account) occasioned 
him.to stay.a few days at Muonionisca, a small village of fifteen or sixteen 
houses on the left beak ‘Of the Muionio. From this placé he made-an’ex- 
be ae by water to the og wang age Pallas and Die Tunduri. From 

uonionisca he proceeded: the rivers by night, testing by day on 

account of the excessive heat, peach to the lake of. Pallajervi” mo shin 


_ island in this lake, where even in this northern, latitude, natere appears not 


destitute of charms, our author pane wag ip and-here he dismissed 
his Finland guides in quest.of Laplanders to,conduct, him on bia, capetition 
He next gives a sketch of the manners of the Laplanders, whom he deserihes 
as filthy, lazy, and:‘insensible ini the extreme,’ .After'travelling,a .consider- 
able way on foot, be embarked on the river Pepojovaivi,- which brought him — 
to the village of Kautokeino, in ag ek i | ope Ata inhabited:-by 
four families and a priest, end. bas,a church. ; Flere are aome fine. fields.of 
meadow and arable land, the latver. of, which, yield oats. and: barley, sufficient 
to supply. the inhabitants: for six.months., Chis place has, en,annual fair, 
frequénted by the neighbousing Leplanders,.and merchants of Tornea. .. 
= cows and shetp reat 29 tage fovea our ae a 
eighteen pence..a: pi a a At BOOR Was. 25. Gelsius. . 
shade, and 40 in the gp and our author. sueceeded ip. an: ¢ nent, 40 


Tehs-p Bigs ov 9 bumping glass.at.midnight. Leaying | Kautokeing; he 
embarked-on Ribeen Tipe aeaarten staickoer teak ak particus 
larly, beawtiful, and such as, mighs bespeals, a mare: genial climates After 
fsmiqaos gowall afaaiD evorneulli as aslo bensM bas A 
tual eat ‘ 
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petting ts pigmy church of Masi, and. ia gy =e 
aly ohh though called « villages S-oniy. 3 

Ww a haber to’ 
merchant. Here he was treated in the most hospitable and even: 
manner, and the merchant procured a boat and fonr.men to 
to the object of his expedition, the North Cape... Having 
the’ mountain. of Riese (he een teenemnpaeias 00 Siem 
mountains, with a view of scenery bling that of the:most romantic 
parts of Switzerland. . The Neth Cue in the words of out-authos, 
$¢ is an enormous rock, which into the ecean, and being ex. 
posed to all the fury ‘of the waves, and the outrage of tempests, crumbles 
every year more and. more into ruins,: Here. -every thing. is solitary, every 
thing is sterile, every thing is despondent. The shadowy forest no longer 
adorns the brow of the mountain ; the sisiging’of the birds which enlivened 
even the woods of Lapland, is no more heard inthis scene of desdlation; 
the ruggedness of the dark gray rock is not covered by asingle shrabsy the 
only music is the hoarse murmuring wrhnantinibe Rg Sea oH 
their assaults‘on the large masses’ that oppose them. .The nerthetn sun, 
creeping at midnight at‘ the distance of fice dinneten! ; horizon, 
and the immeasurable ocean in apparent contact with the form the 
oes outlines in the sublime picture presented to Sorbieapucbed ata ” 

eleventh chapter contains a brief but i account of the vi 
and minister of Enontekis, which place he gh on his return to 
Tornea, where the narrative concludes. The remainder of this volume is 
occupied with general remarks on Lapland ; ‘details of the manner of li 
ssenttiste at Mee sey, ank-oitteacopein adios ane 

ist country with an containing specimens 

of Lapland mond ey of de author's travels, porPimcgy, aces 
the variety of entertaini tter dispersed through these volumes, the good- 
matured reader will be to overlook the frequent inaccuracies in 
grammar, style, and eee the author is certainty entitled.to a :con- 


siderable degree of indulgence, when it is recollected that he is:not-anative 
of this country. 


+ 


oF 


ih 


We understand that M. Acerbi is now at Paris, where he is preparing an 


edition of this work in French, which is expected shortly to appear. 
The Life of Poggio Bracciolini, By the Ree. William Shepherd. One + rola 


Ato. 487 pages, ! 
.. WE acknowledge our obligations, to this biographer for the oad 
amusement, as well ens pe nformation, which we. have derived his: le 


bours. His style and diction, every where pure and'cotsect, are freque 
animated and elegant: he has enriched his natrative with 
anecdotes, and with Reogepbical notices of many ing: bot and eminent ‘che- 


"The period df chis history is replete with interest whether considered se 


the era of the revival of Italian literature, or of many striking eventsin the 
annals of Europe. ioe Pétraych, and armen hed a pe 


wee Siar _. Care rea 
ng century; ie ej and the of 
i ae the ecclesiatial 
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The Life of Poggio Bracciolini. 241 
of writer of tree aettie letters by Pope Boniface 1X" about the JSs 140% 
The author here presents 2 view of the state of Italy at that period, of the, 
causes and consequences of the schism, and of the feuds and wars which laid 
waste ‘the finest provinces of that country, on which occasion he humanely 
observes : big 
« Were subjects wise, what would be their reflections, when their rulers, 
after the most lavish waste of blood, coolly sit down and propose to.cach 
other the status es ante bellum! Wappy would it be, could the « status quo 
be extended to the widow and the orphan, to the thousands and tens of 
thousands, who, in consequence of the accidents and hardships of war, are 
doomed’ to ‘languish out the remnant of their lives in torment and decre- 
itude ! , Snare 
R Poggio attended John XXII..to Constance, in the quality of secretary. 
From this place he made an excursion to Baden, of which he gives the 
following account in a letter to a friend. ; 
“4 1 ig 3 place of considerable opulence, situated ina valley, sur- 
unded by mountains, upon a broad and rapid river, which forms a junc- 
nt with the Rhine about six miles from the town. About half a mile 
from Baden, and an the bank of the river, there is a very beautiful range of 
buildings, constructed for the accommodation of the bathers. These build- 
ings form 4 square, composed of lodging houses, in which a great. multitude , 
of guests are commodiously entertained. Each lodging house has its private , 
bath appropriated to its‘ tenants. The baths are altogether thirty in,, 
yumber, Of these, two only are public baths, which are ex to. view 
on every side, and are frequented by the lower orders of le, of all ages, 
and of ¢ach sex. “Here the males and females, entertaining no hostile dis-.. 
position towards each other, are separated enly by a simple railing. It is, 
zdroll sight to see decrepid old women and SS ieatee maidens stepping 
into the ‘water, and exposing their charms to_the profane eyes of men, 1. 
have often laughed at this exhibition, which reminded me of the-Floral., 
games of Rome; and I have,.at the same time, admired the simplicity of 
these people, who ety no notice of these violations of propriety, and are 
totally unconscious o any indecorum. ‘The baths belonging to the private. 
Houses are very neat. They too are common to males and females, who. 
are separated by a partition. In. this partition, however, there are low. 
windows, through which they can see and converse with and touch each 
other, and also drink together; all which circumstances are matters of , 
common occurrence. Above the baths are a kind of galleries, in which; 
the people stand who wish to see and converse with the bathers, for every 
One ‘has free access to all the baths, to. see the company, to talk and joke: 
with them. As the ladies yo in and out of the water, they expose to view . 
a considerable portion of theit persons; yet there are no door-keepers, or, 
even doors, nor do they entertain the least idea of any thing approaching to, 
indelicacy. Many of tife baths have a common passa “for the two sexes, 
which circumstance very Requently Occasions very curious rencounters. , 
The men wéar only’a pait of drawers; the women are clad in linen vests, 
which are, however, slackened in the sides, so that they neither cover the. 
neck, the breast, nor the arms of the wearer. ‘The, ladies frequently give: 
tim dinners in the baths, on’a table which floats on the water, and the 
hen often partake of these entertainments, ‘Our party received several 
invitations.” I-‘paid my share of the reckoning, but never accepted. the 
summons, .My two companions were not, so scrupulous; they-visited the 
ladies in'the baths, and assisted at their entertainment. F rom the gallery. 
which'T ‘have mentioned above, I was’ a witness of this scene, and 1 wag 
astonished 'to behold with what full confidence the husbandé Seitered TGs 
wives tobe handed about’ in their dishabille by strangers. In sonie of the 
“Vout, : fi " private 


‘ 
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rivate baths the men mix promiscuously with ¢1 ir, female . tives, 
riends. On the shallower part of the ae ep ie ey z the. h; 
It is a pleasing sight to’ see young lasses tuning thors Iyres like n 

their scanty robes floating on the surface o' pacragas. cy; look, tite. 
deed, like so many Venuses emerging from the ocean... Th woes ave. a, 
custom of’ playfully begging from -the men who come to vee them, bathe 
The latter throw down small pieces of money,,.which, they direct to the 
fairer damséls. ‘The ladies below stretch out their hands, and,spread, thei 
bathing gown to' receive the. gifts, which generally give rise to a, general 
scramble. ‘This scramble you will easily, conceive occasions very laughable,. 
incidents. “Besides moncy, garlands, and crowns of flowers, are ,thic 2, 
down, with which the. ladies ornament their heads while they remajn, 1-4 
‘water. ; ae ae + infin ' 

He returned to Constance to witness a scene,of a very-different, kind.: 
The trial and exeéiition of Jerome of Prague are detailed: in a subséquent; 
letter, ina manne? Which clearly evinces the powerful impréssion. they, 
made on Poggio’s mind. _ Soon after this he. visited England, upon: the 
invitation of Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester. Being disappointed. of his, 
hopes of preferment in this country, he returned'to. hig native, land,, and. 
accepted’ the office of secretary to Pope Martin V. uy Foire eobedt ea 
The third chapter contains some account of Poggio’s laudable exertions, 

in favour of literature, and of his unwearied and successful, assidvity:in the: 
search after the lost writets.of antiquity. In consequence of inforn ‘ 
which Poggio had received, that a considerable pumber, of books. w 
deposited’ in the monastery of St. Gall, he took a journey, to, that ‘town, 
accompanied by some of his friends. * There they found slags suber of 
manuscripts,'and among the rest.a complete copy of Quintilian, buried in, 
rabbish and dust; for the books in question were not arranged, in, aie. 
psf but were thrown into the lowest apartment or dungeon of the towers, 
*“which,’”says Poggio, “ was not even a fit residence for a con 





cfiminal.’’ Besides Quintilian, they found in this obscure. recess, the three 
first ‘and one half of the fourth book of the Argonauties of Valerius Flaccusy, 
and Asconius Pedianus’s Comment on eight of Cicero’s Orations.. 
** In a monastery of the monks of Clugny, in the town of Langresy he, 
found a copy of Cicero’s Oration for Cacina, of which he made a. trat 
stript for the use of his Italian friends. In the course of various jourpies 
which the vicissitudes of fortune obliged him to take at difcrens petite oO 
his’ fife, he had the satisfaction to discover the, following, Orations « 
the same author, the loss of which had been long deplored. by the learned, 
De lege. agraria’contra Rullum liber primus—Ejusdem liber secundus—-, 
Contra legem agrariam ad populum—In L. Pisonem. A. copy. of . these 
Orations is ‘preserved in the Abbey of St. Maria, at Florence, eee 
affixed a niémorandum, which records the fact of their having been diss, 
covered. by Poggio. This memorandum, indeed, makes menticn of seven, 
orations as haying been found by him in France and Germany ; and the: 
catalogue prefixed to the manuscript, besides the works abave mentioned,, 
enumerates the oration pro C. Rabirio Pisone—Pro C. Rabirio perduellionis: 
reo, pro Roscio Comeedo; but these orations have been torn from. the. 
volume. in question. With the assistance of Bartolomeo Montepulciano, 
‘Freatise de ira Dei et opificio hominis—Vegetius, de-re_ militari-—Noni 
ber ae ate Marcellinus—Lucretius-—CoJumella,, and Festule 


Poggio also restored to light the poem of Sihing, Atalicut: shengatane ; 
o 











Besides the above it appears that the republic of, letters. 4 inde sted: tor 
Poggio for the recovery of twelve of Plautus’s. comedies, fragme nt 
Aulus Gellius, Petronius Arbiter, and various other, pro a8.0f ancient, 


ee ee 


literature, His taste for the fine arts is xecorded in, the ‘al 
, i 1.26% 
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e age’of fif io married a Tuscan lady, “ who had not yet 
seén cightten summers. In order to prepare the way for his marriage, he was 
or ‘to dismiss a mistress, who had borne him, twelve sons and two 
daug ; 


ters. Four of his illegitimate children were living at the time of hia 


. 


“At the age‘of itty-five Poggi 


ea atcha a me ae yi bad ait 

tio continued to hold his situation of secretary during the, pontificate 
of Eugenius Wat Nicolas V. . In. 1453 he we cleéted to the chane 
cellorship of thie Tuga Republic, in which station biden: pang last 
literary work, Historia Florentina, which is divided into,eight books, and 
comprehends a most important and interesting portion;of the annale of 
Tuscan independence, commencing with the year 1350, and concluding 
with 1455. He died in 3 §9, leaving behind him five sons.and: a daughters 
"The following sl: of his life and characters which concludes the 
volume, we subjoin for the gratification of our readers... ,_. bis pds 

** It was with justice that the Florentines held the name of Poggio in ree 

spectful temembranee..' Inspired by a zealous love of ‘his country, he had 
constantly prided himself.on being a citizenvof 4'free state, and he neglected 
no. opportunity which presented itself of eacreasing and displaying the 
lon of the Tuscan republic. And this end he most effectually: promising 
7 ¢ splendor of his'own accomplishments. He so faithfully improved 
the advantages which he enjoyed in the course of his, education.in the F 
rentine University, that, amongst the multitudes of learned men howlonneg 


_ his age, he, occupied a station of the highest eminence. - His.admission into 


the Roman Chancery, and his continuance in, offices of confidence under 
eight successive Pontiffs, afford an ample proof, not only of his ability ip 
business, but also of ‘his fidelity and integrity. Honoured by the-favor. of 
the great, he did not sacrifice his independence at the shrine: of ge but 
uniformly maintained the ingenuous sentiments of freedom, whole 
tenor of his writings evinces, that he united to the accomplishments of lie 
terature an intimate knowledge of the world; and many ,passages might 
be quoted from his works, to prove that the eye of his mind surveyed 
wider intellectual horizon, than fell to the general lot of the age in whi 
he lived... He was warm and enthusiastic in- his friendly attachments, and 
was duteously eager to diffuse the renown of those wham he loved~-But 
acute sensations are not productive of signal virtues alohe.; they: too fa 
quently betray mankind into capital errors. Poggio was as tic In 
expression of resentment, as he was enthusiastic in testimonies of his esteem. 
The licentiousness which disgraced the early part of his life, and the inde~- 
‘cent levity. which occurs in some of his writings, are rather the vices of the 
times than of the man. Those-circumstances did not deprive bim, of the 
countenance of the greatest ecclesiastical dignitaries—they did not cause him 


_ to forfeit the favor of the pious Eugenius, or of the moral and accomplished 


Nicolas V. He seems, indeed, to have recommended himself to most of 
those with whom he maintained a personal intercourse, .by the urbanity of 
‘i manners, by the strength of his judgment, and by the sportiveness of 
is wit. , eb 

“* As a scholar Poggio is entitled to distinguished praise... By assiduous 
study he boing rt proficiency in, the Greek language, and be- 
came intimately conversant with the works of the Romag, classic. authors. 
In selecting as his exemplar in Latin composition, that most.elegant of all 
_models, the style of Cicero, he manifested the discerninent of true taste... His 
spirited endeavors fo, imitate this exquisite model were. far from being. un- 
successful. His te is flowing, aad his periods are well balanced. .Byt, 
_by the occasional, admission of barbarous words, and unauthorised phrasep- 
gy, he remi rs, that. at the time when. be wrote,, the iron age 


lately terminated, os oii e won peg Se 
ne fault is diffusencss—a diffusencss which seems to 
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arise, not so much from the copiousness of his thoughts, as from the ifs. 
ficulty which he experienced in clearly expressing his ideas. It must how-. 
_ever be observed, that he did not, like many modern authors who are cele- 
brated for their latinity, slavishly confine ‘himself to the eres of. 
centog from the works of the ancients. In the prosecution of his literary 
labours, he drew from his own stores; and those frequent allusions to the 
customs. and transactions of his own times, which render his writings 60’ 
interesting, must, at a period when the Latin language was just rescued from 
the grossest barbarism, have rendered their composition peculiarly difficult, 
When compared with the works of his immediate ‘predecessors, the writin 
of Poggio are truly astonishing. Rising to a degree of elegance, to be 
sought for in vain in the reise latinity of Petrarca and Coluccio Salutati, 
he prepared the way for the correctness of Politiano, and of the other emi- 
nent scholars, whose gratitude has reflected'such splendid lustre on the cha» 
racter of Lorenzo de Medici.”’ 


An Essay on Irish Bulls ; by Richard Lovell Edgworth, and ‘Maria Edgwortb, 
Author of Castle Rack-rent, &c. vamo. ; 


THE received opinion that bulls are peculiar to the natives of Ireland is 
successfully combated in this amusing little volume, in which are adduced 
numerous instances of similar blunders in other nations: we do not con- 
ceive that the execution of the desion could have fallen into more competent 
hands than those of the author of Castle Ra¢k-rent. 

The book is divided into eighteen chapters. The first treats of vulgai 
‘errors, the second and third of the etymology and originality of Irish bulls 
In the fourth, on Irish newspapers, is introduced’ the following advertise- 
ment of lands to be let to an improving tenant : on aa 

‘* A few miles from Cork, in a most sporting country, bounded by an wn- 
‘common fine tarf bog, on the verge of which there are a number of fine /ime- 
kilns, where that manure may be had on very moderate terms, the distance 
for carriage not being many hundred yards. The whole lands being now 
in great heart, and completely laid down, entirely surrounded and divided 
‘by empenetratle furze ditches, made of quarried stone laid edgeways. 

‘© We can never (continue the authors) sufficiently admire these furze 
ditches made of quarried stones; they can indeed be found only in Ireland; 
but we have heard in England of things almost as extraordinary. Dr. Grey, 


in his erudite and entertaining notes on Hudibras, records the deposition of | 


a lawyer, who in an action of battery told the judge, that the defendant 
beat his client with a certain wooden instrument, called an iron pestle. Nays 
to go further still, @ wise annotator on the Pentateuch, named Peter Harri- 
son, observed of Moses’s two tables of stone, that ** they were made of 
shitlim wood.” Little Dominick, in the sixth chapter, excites ‘considet- 
Se interest. On the subject of practical bulls the following story is re 
_ lated :— 4 
~§ At the close of the American war, asa noble Lord of high naval cha- 
racter’ was returning home to his family, after various escapes from danger, 
he was detained a day at Holyhead by contrary winds. Reading in a sum- 
mer-house, he heard the well-known sound of bullets whistling neat him ; 
he looked about and found that two balls had just passed through the door 
close beside him ; he looked out of the window, and saw. two gentlemen, 
who were just charging their pistols again ; and as he guessed that ke & 
been shooting at a mark upon the door, he rushed out, and very civi 
monsttated with them on the improdence of firing at the door of a house, 


- without having previously examined whether any one was withinside. One 


of them immediately answered, in a tone which proclaimed at once his dis- 
position and his country—“ Sir, “I did not know you were wi 


had 
haa 


and I don’t know who you are now ; but if I’ve given offence, I am wile 
; hn . ings 
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ing,’’:said-he, holding out the ready charged pistols, “to. gi tl 
aufiefaction of a seedlamaaehaes wid choice.”? Pw ith his ne 
of mind, the noble Lord siezed hold of both the pistols, and said, aie 
astonished countryman—‘‘ Do me the justice, Sir, to go into that summers 
house, shut the door, and Jet me have two shots at. you, then we shall he 
upon equal terms, and J shall be quite at your service to give or receive the 
satisfaction of a gentleman.’” PE ae 

There was an air of drollery and of superiority in his manner, which at 
once struck and pleased the Hibernian. ‘* Upon my conscience, Sir, I bes 
lieve you are a very honest fellow,” said he, looking him eamestly in the 
face, “‘.and I’ve a great mind to shake hands with you,—Will you only 
just tell me who you are ?”” tn 

The nobleman told his name—a name dear to every Briton and every 
Irishman ! : 

‘<I beg your pardon, and that’s what no man ever accused me of doing 
before,’” cried Pes gallant Hibernian, ‘* and had I known who you were, 
I would as soon have shot my own soul as have fired at the door. But how 
could I tell who was withinside ?’’ 

‘< That is the very thing of which I complain,” said his Lordship. 

His candid opponent admitted the justice of the complaint, as soon as he 
understood it, and he promised never more to be guilty of such a practical 
bull.’ ae ' se ara 

Two subsequent chapters are occupied with a conversation in the Bath 
coach, between an Englishman, Irishman, and Scotchman ; and the Jast 
with the Irish Incognito, containing the whimsical adventure of Pheli 
OMooney,: under the assumed -name of Sir John Bull, in which Miss Ro- 
bertson, of Blackheath celebrity, makes a distinguished figare, by the name 
of Miss Sharperson. Her companion is complimented with the name of 
Miss Felicia Flat, and the ironmonger appears in the appropriate character 
of Mr. Queasy. ‘ a 

The uninterrupted spirit of good humour that pervades this little work, 
cannot fail to produce a similar effect on its readers, who will not regret the 
time spent in the perusal of it. te 





bs tag Analytical Skeiches of New Italian Publications. 


Gli Animali parlanti, poema epico, diviso in ventisei canto. , The speaking. Ani- 
mals, an epic poem divided into 26 cantos, by Giambatista Casti 3 vols. 
large 8vo., printed by Didot.  Treuttel and Wurz, 24 france, fine paper 
39 francs. ‘ 


; . CAST], a successor of the celebrated Metastasio, has enriched the 
Italian Parnassus with a new production, replete with brillianc} 
and fire; afid in the perspicuous and polished style, so much admired in 
his Novelle'Galanti and other charming poems, which have procured him a 
distinguished rank: amongst the modern Italian poets. After having lon 
celebrated the Graces, his muse has descended to graver but not less interest- 
ing subjeéts, which he has embellished with the charms of fidion, with ar 
uninterrupted griety, with humorous and sarcastic reflections, the fruits 
experience and of the accurate observation of prejudices and ridiculous: cif- 
“cumstances, which more or less contribute to menace the tranquillity of 
states, aie hipe Mae ga 
~ “The'atthor ts us, in this epic poem, with the political history of a 
etnment of animals endued i iets divided Ko 26 pert 


-Htaking'the aniinals speak and 241, he lashes the abuse of power, the wiges 


th 

"that are liable to creep into every system of government, and by placi 
’ themt'in contrast with Virtue and justice, he exposes their extravagant oe 
= 4 : ) ig t, 


i 
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@ahger, to make the necessity of correcting them ‘felt if they extist;'Or to pkee 
pon aint they do not exist. The author, ‘in handling such a delate 
Subject, has carefully avoided all personal and‘intividual ‘allusion’; ant? withs 
out dwelling upoh chimera, he has endeavoured to “bring under the view of 
the reader ‘the grand picture of ee he by ‘faithfully: depicting the preju 
dices, habits, and passions of mankind, the public troubles ‘and ‘cdlamiti 
that will invariably more or less result from them’; in order ‘to inculcate 
moral lessons of truth and justice. To give the reader a ‘just idea Of the 
plan of this work, it ‘will be sufficient to subjoin ‘the conterits of ach 
canto. : done ee 
First volume, canto ¥. The Debate. I], The Eleétion of the be of 
the Animals. II[. The Court of King Lion.. TV. The’ Court of the 
Lioness, V. The Coronation. ‘Vi. The audience and kissing of Paws, 


VII, The death of Lion I. VIII. The regency of the Lioness. IX: The ° 


education of Lion II. X. The Club.—Second volume. XI. The ‘War, 
XII. The intrigues of the Leonine Court. XIIf. The'Alliances. KIV. The 
Neutrality. . The Court Gala. XVI. The Negociation. X'VI1. The 
Religious System. XVIII. The Manifesto. XIX. The ‘foreed Levies 
and Promotions. XX. The March of the Armies.—Third ‘Yvolume. 
XXII. The Defiance and Battle. XXII. The throne vacant and’ faneral 
of Lion If. XXHI. The Mediation and Deputies.’ XXIV. The Con- 
spiracy and the Congress. XXV. Continuation. XXV1. Conclusion, “* 
~ "The volume finishes with four epilogues, foreign to the poem, entitled 
P Asia, le Pecore, la Lega dei forti, and la gatta e tt Topo. Sih 


Fondamenti della Scienza fisico-chimica, Sc. Elements of the Science of 
Chemical Philosophy, applied to the Formation of Bodies, and the Phe 
momena of Nature. By Prof. Dandolo..624 pages. 8vo. Venice. 


THESE Elements of Chemistry are in the form of a dictionary; the im- 
proved chemical nomenclature has been adopted ria bag and the new 
articles added by the author, are diawn up with such ability ‘that Fourcroy, 
. asserts, that the ftalian language has not produced a mofe interesting work 

on that subject. ‘To render it more extensively useful, the author has etl, 
riched it with three tables, exhibiting the articles most: easily impressed on 
the memory, and the best adapted to give even those who.are unacquainted 
with chemical operations an exact idea of that science, of the chemical 
. y of ‘the universe, and its application to meteorology, "3 


Tepogeaphia Jisica della Campania, &c. .Physical Topography of Campania. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


ty 


THE author of this Topography, who has resided a long time.at fie ou 
and its environs, has devoted his whole attention to the physical comstitu- 
tion of that country. It was he who first determined the: real. limits of 
the ancient Phlegrean fields, and who described all the craters existing there, 
of which only five orsix were before known... He was the first. who visite 

‘the immense extinguished volcano, the successive eruptions of whi 


formed the nosthern part of Calabria. His work is considered:as pia 


of its kind, and surpassing every former one on Calabria., Besides 
scription of remarkable places in this part of Italy, it contains an,accurate 
account of the fossils found there, so that it presents,,at the.same time, a to» 
‘pography and a volcanic mineralogy of Campania. . 


he work is enriched with six maps and plates, .The. first isa. ner ‘J 


map of Campania, representing the chain of Appenine. mountains 





the sea, the three rivers of Carigliana, Voltorna, and Sarno, the 
volanic hills of Misini; those extending from Cuma, to Mount Vesavinta 
and the three Islands of Caprea, Procida, and Ischia, ‘The volcanic parts’ 
ere carefully distinguished with particular colours. 
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bi 
pcocemiee tes ik nese San ot Gre 
ier SB a csuvius,. wit all, the cartents 9f.1 lava, rik 


he pire npantee pa ost, every ory one, of, these satrap ia 


eruption, fo 
e Oink Toop prevents & a view of the ah of the, city. ‘et Resi ” y 
Homan territory, according to the concurrent naturalists, is 
of volcanic origin; the author has. taken the seven, hills gai “h 
plan, and adduces very plausible reasons to prove that these fy are'¢ on! 
the remains of a demolished crater. . . 

_ The fifth plate. shews ‘the plan, section, and, aes of’a. machine, by 
means of ‘which the author discovered, in the crater of Solfatara, a spr. 
a Css wi water, formed by the condensation of the vapours of that oh 

volcano. 

the sixth plate represents a singular eatin of brass, formed by 

lava, in the year 1794. 


Ieee di ‘un Repertorio per iresultati dt Dinsieietars esporienze relatice alle Materié 
_ combustibili.. Plan of a work comprising the result of, CObtenenciony, and 
Experiments.on Combustible Materials. 


A series of singular and interesting experiments on combustible mmetiii 
observations frequently new on: matters employed im determined. quantities ; 
gn the quantity of vapours arising: from woed.impregnated by. water; om 
the different: kinds of air and combustible. gases; on the degree of. heat nee 
eessary, for the liquefaétion of combustible. substances;, on the.. spenific 
gravity of some of those substances, and, on. the: residue after’ their-come 
bustion; such: are ng contents of | this little work,, which desennes the st 
tention of'e 


thesia Sketthes of new witeod Publinntiones 


Defense d@’ Ancone. Defence of Ancona’ and of the Roman Departmente-in 
the years 7 ards: (of the Republic) by: Citizen. ngs pera —_. 
“large: 8v0. Ch. Poagens,°9 tr. ' 


HE defence of Ancona, from, its, mnportanse, will tethatelt 7 i 
distinguished place. in the history of.the. last; war, and Citizen: 
gourit’ s work must occupy one of the first places amongst the abi 
materials,for,.auch a‘history. The.events which are detailed‘are connedte 
with.a period,, unfortunate indeed to the French, but dignified i actions i 
heroism and.gallantry.. 

Independently of military exploits, this licens: and the su 
pitulation, will be remarkable in the annals of history, for having cane re 
the rupture of'a formidable coalition, formed against. rance, 
of General Monnier to ‘treat: with the: Russians ‘and Turks. ° cao 
quent’ misunderstanding ‘between the Alustrian and. Russian troops ocea- 
sioned-the Emperor Pat iI to reall: hisarmy, and-even to demand satisfa@ion 
frony the ; of, Vienna for the, condué of Generals F r6blich. jw 
Knesewioh, |. Thest two generals were superseded by a ne versie 
were not restored (0: their,rank til) after the decease of Pa 

‘The author has divided his. work, into three parts: the frst he 
Renton fench . Repabiite a he Alia ict Reet 


inl an ar can ici eae, | 
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“248 Memoir on Marseilles—-PiGure of Russia. 
“Port by the Russian and Turkish squadron. The third ‘comprehends'\ 
fire of the town, forts, and ports of Ancona, the capitulation to the 
ustrians, to the exclusion of the other powers, and the return of the mili- 
tary division to the advanced posts of the French army, under Gavi, and 
at Genoa, The documents, reflections, faéts, and dates; are annexed to ¢ach 
, by way of notes.” The work concludes with a chronological , 
of ations, and of the names of the brave men who distinguished themselves 
Ges, with those who were promoted in rank, and who fell in the field of 
Battle. . As 
The events which the author narrates are compiled from the history of 
the year 7, the military report of Citizen Girard, chief of the ' état ‘major 
of the division of Ancona, the letters and proclamations of the general in 
\ chief, and the correspondence of the author with the ministers, ambassa- 
dors, &c. ‘The work is embellished with five plates, designed by Lebarbiet, 
and engraved by Gaucher. ' 


: i fi re 
Memoire sur le Port de Marseille, &c. Memoir on the Port of Marseilles, 
, pointing out the methods of improving it, with a plan of a second hare 
* Dour, to facilitate the arrival of vessels at all points of the wind, and for 
poking ita free port, without injuring the revenue. By Jean Guimet. 

: vO. 

THE Port of Marseilles was neglected during the revolution, and the daily 
attention required to keep it in order, was discontinued. . Citizen Guimet, 
being commissioned by the minister of the marine to draw up a plan for 
cleansing it, estimated the expence at 1,384,476 francs. ‘This forms the 
subject of the first part of this discourse. | at 
“Yn the second, the author presents the design of a secondary harbour, to 
facilitate the entrance of vessels into Marseilles under any direétion of the 
wind. He constructed a plan of Marseilles and of its environs, took the 
levels of all the principal points and soundings in every dire€tion, and the 
result of his labours convinced him of the possibility and the advantages of 
the proposed undertaking. Any wind that might oppose the entrance of 
vessels into one of the harbours, would drive them into the other. % 
.« In the third part Citizen Guimet discusses the advantages of maki 
Marseilles a free port, and proposes to fix the depot in the secondary har- 
bour, which is to be surrounded by a wall, and for which purpose the ne- 
cessaty warehouses are to be erected in’ this depot. ‘The total expence 
that would be incurred by the formation of this secondary harbour, is com- 
puted at 5,689,987 francs. a EE I ag 

The author, a well-informed engineer, has published other works of 
utility, in the Bouches du Rhéne, and particularly ‘one on a canal between 
the sea and Arles, instead of the dangerous and uncertain navigation of the 
mouths of the Rhone. se prtcner iat i eacipa 


Tableau-genera!l de la Russie moderne. A general Piture of modern Russia 

-; and political Situation of that Empire, at the Commencement of the 19th 

- century. By B.C. author of the Continuation of the Abridgment. of | 
Travels. 2 vols. large 8vo. with two maps... Treuttel & Wyse. 9 fre... 

. THE history of Russia has been treated of by many’ médern ‘authors, 

amongst whom, Levesque, Tooke, and Storch; have particulatly ‘distin- 

guished themselves. ‘Fhe work here announced exhibits ‘that empire iit 

Dew point of view, namely, a political one; and the progressive influence 

of Russia in the general system of Europe. It is possible that the authior’s 

suppositions may not be quite founded, yet they appear to deserve some at 


tention. | In other respects his work is very interesting; and is beg ot 
. country. , she ’ 

1 ees | 

The 







placed in the number of the best that we’ have t 


notice of its contents will, we doubt not; favor thatideay © 
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Sv Wy Seanad Bistory2—Oh Egypt.» mil. ag 
The Grst, volume. is entirely devoted to the. physical arch Kagenan: “rte 
Russia, oe Ps feign geo sasapantanals .on.-the a 
i vision of.t trys on, dts tec 
een and of the mines... See sr vera the dor oaemrab i 
p28 to ponetaneeians $8 rt 5 Ga yon j ia i 
rchi ape ¢ 
mis seremat le het levine 5 
‘eaithdibiod oF ts t adn 
flowing . ‘From seater of remarkable 
OllOW! . 
_.ftaWe-mypst not, decrive ourselves, the .state of things wit, atbibhtwe 
are, surrounded cannot lest por stars time Fagg eo y 
ptepading new changes, century that is 
citi een pe political system of, the. world?’ oreté The 
mities uro successive 
mented the naa mot Russia, and of Seas “A ecco 
high time that the motion which, produged should bee ppeiaees 
that,an an equilibrium ‘should. be re-established. a ne eagails . 


Histoire sacrée, da ier tee ae Sc. Sacred History oh the Now te 





tament, containing the life of Jesus Christ ; pon seventy .wo 
‘plates, snares rom Raphael, Rubens, bia wr: Ing Vol, apyzal 


YO». ot fr, 60 oy rl lovewed to 


| PH Bswork is preceded by. ‘a prelimina discourse; in , which le tick 
barre Segeny and aeirennae “he cr arlige. Fhe 
ed _it, a very fine map of the Ho 
a d the i Brangelitg, the fixst designed by Bord fom ei 
uido. ; LBT2 


De PE gy ipo la Betis te Heliopolis, “On ky er he Batile ¢ 
apolis; ‘and general Considerations on the pliysical pd solitiéat 0; 
ganization of that r Country: By Mp Genefal of Rey : 
4, Targe Svo. witha beautiful map ‘oF ‘Lower Farb #8 
by Citizen Nowet.” Pougens, 3 5 fr. 


“Ganda Regnier proposed to himselfym this: verte; to gious ’ 
of the events that succeeded the battle of Heliopolis, and to make } 
the teasons that determined theuarmy of Egypt to-evacuate that ; 
dn the introduétion| lie gives ai general view of ithe : 
ofthe system’ of defence applicablesto it, of the political situation: ee t 
habjtants,'and of its:administration. This sketch elucidates the! p OF 
the:eampaigns of the French, and of the government which’ 
lished»: The:author ‘there: treate of the physical-or; mm 
ms ea the military system adopted by: the French, :of *the for 
they shad: construéted, of the routes and marches ofthe army’ teito 
the:interior:of Egypt; of the civilization of different: classes of ‘theinhas 
bitants iof: Egypt, of the Arabs, of the’ fellahs or farmers,'of the:ttatives 
of: the:towns;of the Mamelukes: and theic: gevernanemty’ and of; smoeweind 
intereourse bet ween:the. people-of Egy; st 8 site Jue imGeed ; ab si 4 

The two parts which formi>the body of shee wil contain: danarmtive of 
‘transactions in: ifrom the - of Floreal,»year 8 torch ‘month of 

jl ydarignes ‘ert crm wot Loe US co entrap Gaai ithe 
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950 Letters - Plane IP. &cwbacverelle’'s Works. 


ua sn officers'einployed? ~The 

pemenre oS ary ting ‘the situation of the’ an 
: oh Ventose;. ‘yur; se ome ‘the state of the French ' 
sembled before Alexandria the 39: Ventose, yet.) 9 1. 68 ay 
fi eed a mati aah ate: said 






y IV, ct de,phupiqurs Personnages 
e of By IV, nd several. celebra at 
Roachefouc: foltaire, Caylus,.. Sy here 
om the originals,” with notes, by A. Serieys. 8v0. ardiew,. 5 i pnt 
- “DHIS colteetion of letters ita kind: ie y of pictistes! 4 wis the 
geld imagines he-sees altemitely Henry IV, Voltaire, La Rovhefoucaule, 
lus, oe toe ‘nelebrated then ; on assernibl Aart reset teat 
able coeushdei origitiale of the letters ‘of » existed’ 
the liticeryof MM. Joby de'Fleéry, in che volome nu 407 of thé ‘n 


tusctipts'of M. Dupay.’ They are printed from exact copies taken 
Abbé de lEetuse; ray apa not only’ the ee of i 
feelings, but some of them relate tdi 
known. , The ancient orthography of the cop bast ten pre preserved. ae 
three letters’ of Flechier are extracted from the'ps president Hena 
who prociited a copy of them froni the ori * ebee of ee or Ten 1V. 
are to the’ nainber of 76. The work concludes des with a collection of 
of several literati to Count Cay:us. There are some of Voltaire, Taithout, 
Godin, Grosley,, Anquetil-du-Perron, Schmidt, Mazeas, Calvet, and others. 
Bushey tiierees'de P. L: Lncretélle dint: Misceltsineous works of P. L. La. 
“ ehetelle the elder, relative to Philosophy and Jecipears 3 vols, large Svo. 
* ths go p. Trealttel anid Warz, 15 fr. fine paper 30 ft. © °° 
THE works which form this collection, are the fruit of several: “year? : 
labour,: and relate to three different periods, ‘namely, before and duri 
i ig and the present time, They may be divided into three ol 
belong : =e to their objects, either. to literature or nee 
y : 


Many o of these ve appeared at different times, 
oration inserted in the Mercure de France, in which the 






of criticism w 
author assisted for six years, and they present a varied and int 
2 French: literature, in the years enceanigtaly preceding the:tevo- 


"dt the commencement of the first volume | ‘appears the cvlogy al the 

duke of Montausier, governor of the dau mse | Lewis XLV. This 

colappobesiped.« sechd price from the Brepth academy in the year 17 

You recdgnise in it the masculine manner of a ap sn ued wit! the spirit 

of distinguished ancient and modern writers, and the chpineatogner 

se strikingly :diapliyed in pieces composed for that celebrated 

ins sere to this :eulogy is the opinion which ‘Gaillard, a member of {ht 

ys held of it, and the comparison he made between it and that‘of 

Garat. on the same subject. The three next pieces are not less:i 

from theif rélation to legislation and literature: they aré fragmentsiof «1 

7 yr ah amangpane Saag. Sa virtues; a notice respecting madame 

Elie de Beaumont, author of the Marquis de Roselle; ands tmemoir on the 

swojie ond sberhcter nf Boras, of the French acedemys ©). 0 ss) 
Rare poe tat in the dissertation om eicmerty ihe sige 




























another'on, nd conchudios 
with the:plan of a: mbebepretel steartunir ripen! murk » girice 
; Pelle a akc sev aya yrahareg bas ‘pidiminayy Mi 
Dietiotiary’ of Metapliysi¢s arid io shot | 
futhor-tenods)the history dant state’b ‘those sciences. 0 
is'a plon:df a work con, the Eiements of Maciny; alanis Reames. 
This ‘plan: obtained the tonordble notice of;the-aeademy. «(The 
ef ithe volume: is engaged in: 4: dramatic! romapee in. tivo im five 
dramés and “ten acts; entitled: ‘the Yoing! Maiebey ora N a} Sen. 
‘Phe subject of this romance isthe me ya ern re 
the: Marqhis:de Tencin.: Jailependently ob the 
‘mustex Cite, the form which the suthor 
aiid novel to readers aceustoihed co tEzanikal wndepanacee, 
_ theduthat gives the following explanation: *:As'@ tou 
divided imte two 4 peice distinie portisnist ino a 
Jomance pare pared beige only a re 
pei yeh ‘game ge : er ie Eis 
‘te ated fork ad cat and divi ‘mine into as many drat | 
piece contains éeparpte events. ag drama mapas 
spophe division peculiar. to that: class. » romance is 
fitet into dramas, cn a Pa into po m0 “ 
p etree is! sttited to it.’ These are as many acts'as’ a 
oe gee ‘This is my apology for the apparently ridiculoes 
have its A theatrical saree gr Shy age in: five denmas 
‘vand ten acte.”?. 2) codw us asiienebawb -agnt 


At the beginning of the third volume is an pales piederos othe-elo- 
qece f Ls ee considered in the first rate preac 
cn oh bia articles; on la Bruyer 
oouaepuc discourses, on eulogies nd at 
ortat’’ a “3 ape) eae ‘Garat, on the dictionary, @ 
academy, si we! Shilovsp al and Critical articles conclud 
valume. Tinea, an the writers oa jurisprudence iT on bobphtals $ 
siemee America Sara a volume of memoits of the academy ofisbeemom ; 
14 O08 Pinatas tabs an gre meme ig aia thie , plitlo~ 
:@phichl works of S.:Lambert; 6. on the epitomeof the Enshchiscenletion, 
Lopretelle, jun. anti letter from the apeher to the Institiate.w 4 12 /te 
>. AU the pieces. we: diaveenumésated | were seecived in ‘dhe mtoet frend 
“manner by met of Jettera, and the public in generad,) ) apat deseiwed: tobe ze- 
tpublished. They sre.adanired for ‘solid instruction, qound judgmént;:sensi- 


dility of mind, and pradence im: attacki: Barer rene aed 
» time anden grafted.in.the masiners of they cpanpi. Fe 


‘we refer the reader tor:the opiniin gine sate a> Reece ae * 
_— saith we author, sri 


roans de series 2 ; 
preety byt rig pt ‘of the Inetifutec : 
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252 8 «© New. Frenth Votabulary—-Enjoymenté, &c. 


ha: Narfative-of a:voyage | froni- Constantinople: to! ‘Tsebisorid; by (Citizen 
Beainchamps. 6..Memoir on-the. geographical : situation’ a ( 
tien Nowet.:° 10, Geographical position of different poihts>in* ; 
ithe same. 11. Astronomical. observation’ made in pper: Ee pt; bythe > 
same. 12. Memoir on: the isand of the: desert, by Citizen Costad: dig 
«Notice annexed :to the plan of; Alexandria; by: Citizen! Lepere:’’ 14. Ex- 
-ttact froma memoir.on the Megyas of Ranudah, by the samé. io tb. Meméir 
~ -onvthe second canal of Alexandria, by Citizeris lLancret/and:Chabrol.:!'16. 
Noties.of an iAsabic edition of Loemann’s fables, by Citizen Maseél, 17. 
Observations ''on the diseases —— in Fructidor of the : year: 6yjbyiCX- 
t12eR; Aas) 18.:Essay:on t physical ‘and medical topography : De 
mietta; ‘by Citizen Savareti. 19. Observations on the diseases 
‘2 jettas’by the same: ; 20. Description and treatment of Opthalmiay' 
‘the name; i: 21. Physical and medical topography of Old Cairo, iby Citizen 
-Renati..:226 Notice,on. the diseases prevalent in Frimaire, ‘year 7, in ithe 
cmilitary hospital of Old. Cairo, by .Citizes  Barbés. . 23, Fragments oft 
collecthoniof medical observations upon the army of the east, by’ Citizth 
-Deagenettes.|: 24, Letter of the Divan of Cairo to Citizen Desgenettes. ‘if 
‘Nowoedk Vocabulaire Francois, Sc. New French Vocabblary, or abridgm 
athe Elcidhbty of os acadeay, by Cititen de Weill. bea. Wake 
- » THIS, Vocabulary is a‘ medium between large: voluminous dictiovaries, 
‘and: abridgments ‘containing only alist of words,frequently without defihi- 
tions, and always without instances. This.edition has been augmented with 
: above 4006: terms in: arts,.and: sciences, and:particularly with 1. A-newiche- 
» maical nomenclature. > :2. Words generally: received into thé languagesitite 
the revolution. .3..A great number of acceptations of words, omitted infor- 
mer dictionaries. And, 4. the pronunciation when it departs from’ the 
~Common tulesy; 6) 190). to gaicarged; 941.0K 
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“Le veritables' Jouissances @ un Etre raisonnable, vers son’ declin, &¢. i bid 
Enjoyments of a reasonable Being towards the close of Life, with.Ob 
,, Servdtions on the Means of preserving Body and Mind sound to the most 
_-. fidvanced Age. 12mo. 300 pages, Langlois, 1 ff. 20 G. o  iyior 


SDE d ii" 
AMONGST the great number of those whose researches contribute to 
: @xtend the resources and advantages of medicine; there are perhaps too fe, 
~whio, -by devoting their attention to old age, entleavour. fo prevent) Or at 
- Jeast ‘to alleviate, its infirmities. » This is the objeét.of this small work 
after a few. reflections’on health,:the functions by ‘which it is. preserved, the 
ofnfluences.to which it is subject, the author examihes’'w there exi 
any means that'may contribute. to the poomogaene \tife; “and finds ‘the 
- ‘surest of  thése: inva. proper regimen.» He determines nearly at what: petiad 
it. is necessary to ‘adopt this regimen: he: states wherein it should °consist, 
. and the modifications which ought to be made:in it ‘on account of diferente 
of Copstitution, :He shews that ane of the most important:and benefiti 
cares is Sonetpenertine ‘@constant harmony. betweem the moral andpliy- 









Cae tot ertlre be. pepscribes preceutions which when health ite 
Pair Specs, tb im most, proper to accelerate its. re-establishment... 
« style oft F work ia ait . ps ba tela SEY TO 4s STi. 3 iment... 


ork is simple, clear, natural, aud perspicuous ; at is.a.kind of 
treatise on Old’ age, less ak ThA Cicero But fade real ii ve ‘ 
“Des Biats wit te VAinerigé, 2'ta Fin di to mst Unite A Sete 
oS ee emia) i Briss: & m+ agai yer met ttt ait 

a tet a he og of I 8th Century. Bes iM if : rey a 

as. 10. Jaligeod 10 ngtescc.»:? ao Jroged .&. Jape Moers 
re THis work abneart. have hese. coonpowtd abpet th end of, the -yt 
HQ. It may casily ba perceived, that, the author has, been dbliges| t¢-altte 
« Scconding to. ciggumstances, a8 scveral pages have been taken out, and ol 
viene. $id pr. 
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Of the United Statesof America. 288 
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thise:is nothing:imot even natural history som which the au 
‘course to cotemporary travellers ;;,he:,1 oir oupaiaiion F ° 
“iefleseeet: Chat sin a : , 
asiespogsible that.4 t produced ,. 
anentt:ftemn.suchs mieressanrces; Awinnows n 


of presenting @, complnte’ course of rural and pSecepe Agee 
itry. yet very, litdedkpown, and, which. appears ‘to. tena, th 
r, all is ex- 


to, unfortunate, forei 2 for, if we magpalans Dems 
quisite of deligate, for: he: in.countries 
cwhere criatare has, been ‘most. lavish of. cy bouniys tie soil of af inl United 
‘tates already feels in fermentation, in its. botom. sift eovlozenartt age my ot terw 
His imagination does not stop ih such @ Y 
one view, as spontaneous productions of thie soil, all 
ure, ‘combined with art; has bro t forth frota os 
fruits froin the quinée to theignana.“° Here he points out the 1) of 
Tokay ‘farther on'you come the Rhone and the arene oe B.of 
Anville and Clos-Vongeau ; the ash-coloured shores oft tiver of Géitoa, 
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es of Italy; 
secure: im or rakes and od ao, the golden Pie ( 
Poland... he 
0} ‘Without suspecti grey gr author of a deviation from | 
lowed. to think, ; fine the picture he has drawn, of oe 


‘his.pencil has frequently. been guided by. his im 
intocwhich he pr one to confirma, ‘ihe 
Statements... 

In. his description, a the territory of ent ( 
“has followed the.elementary work of Dr. cage ; 
“903,040,000 squaré acres, 94 million of which are : er, and 809,040,000 
are land, susceptible of ,¢ultivation. . Its. lation is. 53929,000; sa¢ 
if the country were. equally, divided,., it wou give: pe ndividual, 113 
-acreg.. The militia.can, upon ordinary Binal: form ” army of 499,000 
-Men,,but can muster:7a0;000 in cases of mecessi yore eli 
. Phe author then progeeds successively Hy sicongh the file 
and considers them under the different heads of ‘pa 
commerce, religion, and manners... . f ie eae 

One of the haere recommended ty Ay as the inte ci | i pre- . 
serve'the spirit of patriotism ‘in this federative republic is the establishment 
of newspapers. 

In the second ane the chapter treating of the Aborigines, contains ine 
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Pag ‘lady ‘a comnitty Which display heer “at he forgets to veil 
“G8 Whethier he ‘ bedithe"a ‘planter, “Hiv éhainple "and suetess would have 
amaide mote ‘p tes thle his Worle will fied pera tet 


- icake his advice, 0? Be thie ‘as Gt dia vaeigeaiver perusal of those who 
wish to make themselves thorou ni acquainted with the political and coms 
‘wertial system of thie Cited Sane dp 
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end 
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1 atanslated from, the Come of Lressi Ch..van 
., Bro. with an exact rpemmion a Pane seed 
cogmgrayed by §, Aubin, rt 
> SEH work af Leng on Tapes t¥ conititered i mat a ch 
Br of ctiticism ‘and ‘taste, anid deserved to ‘be known ’ih ay 
Froid it Was published ‘in French, in the works’ of Hemisterhuis, in 
92> and | in the edition of Winkelmann’ 8 works, published by; 
Sat thin ently igacctitate,’ in ‘other respects’ has attributed to 
nf a boat ‘which the Yayeer Conbats throughout his whole work, 


» that sh CM treated in‘a pid manner by a poet, 
‘Fk pe ty Se istoed puirts fie ot servis SA A Sate 


at endeayou to determing the limits of the two arts, 
‘poe hat techie ‘of one fee Wie gt always the ‘rules’ OF the other, ‘and 
feb Getived from't 4 nature itself of painting and poétry, 

‘andor pelt éxamptes of the'tiicients. ene 
“Bhiete 7 bably does not ttist any. dida@tic work more proper than this, 
wath the ‘poet did the ba of the numerous rocks they ought to ‘avoid 

i Yalitadnd ‘ot in Which’ cova is ‘mote ‘edrhiirably concealed in'the 
formof an analysis, which, causin fe ‘You'to imagini€ that ‘the author’ is wetk-, 
bn peter bite try sel tan makes 5 yu, ‘tn haps eres ae in ‘the 4 
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(Leipsic, 1796, large oe ) 
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naments;_ of : », Mmeand serpen 

the maak A hg r soon pe dale The leita Late brat 
-apur coctile, testelatum, 1 Yorba sb this eneney 

rwork;: lastly, of what are now called: arqdesques, and. mem 

ating ceilings and arches... ‘The furaiture and. its, 

ancients, constitute the subje Zs of She sixth, fa ply 


rofess to rani of fe) his, Subje heh v4 es 8 
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‘and scutule roller ‘or cylind 2 
he athe (he ode ne and the machines: which 


a Pshecrondla oe invented for ‘the | constraétion * the empleo 


pi Frohne this’ i important ‘aoetieweil s00n @ pear when tis 
published, we shall not fail to notice it. ‘a 


Anfangegritnde der ‘Naturlatre. Principles of Natural Reba by * 
6d¢ ditty en Maijary:550P» 8vo. with sete i. cer bah “ t 


© “THE duthor, sap ortine ¢ his system! equa Hy hy coe tical 
‘sae: ‘and taking advantage of the’ most'mi disteveri mwhich have 
eniiched them, athagies His ‘subject ‘in'the following fifteen Givaions' pony thé 
eneral phenomenz '‘o f bodies, ‘and the necessary’ ‘prelitninary ‘ideas’; ’2;' phe 
jomena of oobiesisht attraction, and affinity; 3, laws’ btencton of sonorodé 
bodies ; 4, laws of motion of fluids,’ ss fat'as' regards their being: moved t 
gravity > 5, laws of motion of clastic fluids ; 6, eee pate air; 75 p 

mend of Keat ; 8,’ of light 3 9; Of simple’ and compou cess: ro of 
ern Ti, Of fire aii ‘the laws ‘of Combustion; 12: of ye 1 vet 

vanism ; 14; 0f the magnet; 15, subsequent discoveries ‘on Tig i 
tefile ion and © eran ime TUE BOBS 
?t ie ‘and the theory ofthe earth) wil fot 

the abject of a distinct a Gistilek work. the introduction the’ author’ s 
the ‘system of the’ oaiieis and that of the dynamists’5' ald though bE seis 
fo incline to the former, he’dées ‘not conceal all its difficulties. ° Phe work 
the order and perspicuity which ‘prevail aii it ; "thé 


ns a f 
poh thik of electricity,’ ‘of chemistry, and? Brg it partis 


ciilar at, ie ‘able ebitipositions. 


Sarngsratidne Schriften her, Schletiens Geschichte, bes. Caledon a 
Memoirs relative to the ae and Conetitution of Silesia, by, 
~ ire Gi Pachalys.308 pag. 8vo. 1 rad. ow! rt oom 

oAPHIES bllcenions Serves‘as'a sequel 'to the Essay on the! History of Si 

published by the sathor‘in the year'1790,' comprehehding the pevipd: four 

TO t0'} 740. Phe: present: work continues that historystothe year yt 

Ma of which it'i¢ composed liad appeared as car! pas: 

“1777;but the duther has revised ‘and considerably: augmen 
ware reine new form,’ amd to render: Ser geen oa 
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Dniversal HistoryHistory of Germany: DBF 


shetch ofthe history of Silesian. bishops. ‘The fourth contuiris the Biography” 
of John IT, duke of Can and Glogau, who, in'1472, ‘sold his-datchy io 


" Ernest, Elector of, Saxony. 


‘The fifth memoir, containing fragments of the physical geography of Sic 


" tesia, i more. genetally interesting.. According to o 


fot six years, it may be’computed, that: the city of Breslaw enjoys 200; 
days of fine, clear weather in a year, and that 165 are cloudy andi wet. The 
famous mountain, called Schnee Kopf, bas 4949 — of altitude, — 
Schneeberg, in the county of Glatz, is 4500. above the level-of-the sea. ‘The 
tract Arta" on, the left bag of yy) Oder is, the — ter eeu the’ 
dutchy. The extent of the latter is.6c0 e miles.; thi nilation,. 
Shick woke amounts to 1,800,000 in tes encreased full one-third since 
1740, when. it became subject to Prussia. “The sixth memoir ct wr | 
the taking of the oath. of fidelity in Silesia, The author considers that whi 
took place in.1527, in favor of John of Luxemburg, King.of Bohemia, as’ 
the first, because at that period several independent dukes of Silesia paid 
homage to him, and acknowledged themselves subject to his‘authority. | 


Weltgeschichte, &c. Universal History, by J. G. Eichhorn, vol, ii. part iy, 


containing Modern History to the end of the 18th Century, 986 p. 8vas, 
Srxd. 12 gr. . 


‘ THE first volume of this history was received in the most favorable 
manner ; and the sccond, which has just appeared, vindicates the high opi- 
nion the public bad formed of it. The author divides the whole of modern, 
history into two principal classes, that of Europe as composed of different, 
States, and that of Europe in general. The first of these classes compres. 

é and individual states of Europe, to the epoch, 
of the influence of the Papal chair, which unites the greater part of Eerope, 

into spiritual and universal monarchy. This monarchy, it is true, wasin a 
great measure destroyed by the progress of letters ; but it was-re-established 
towards the close of the 15th century, and since the wars of the French ip 
Italy, by: political connections which have existed to the present time. _ 

The. most distinguished features in this volume are, the history of the. 
reign of the emperor Henry IV ; a review of the consequences, of the cru- 
sades, the picture of the elevation of the Papal power, its progressive de- 
cline, and the establishment of the moiern constitution of the Germanic 
empire, under the influence of the court of Rome. The reader will see, 
with no Jess interest, the historical account of the succession war, and the 
seven years war, of the fall of the papal authority, accelerated’ by the abo- 
lition of the order of Jesuits, and of the partition of Poland, In treati 
of the French revolution, is to be observed an impartiality the more la 


_ able, as it may be perceived thatthe author is far from approving its prin- 


ciples. Throughout the whole, we admire great sagacity in the manner of 
introducing events, and strict impartiality ia the judgment he passes upon 
them. .We must however observe, that this work can be read to advantage 
y by those who are acquainted: with history, since the author presents 
s:.a8 it were, in a mass, and supposes his reader conversant with the 
pescaiaee. Bot, with this preliminary knowledge, he will here find a phi- 
osophical picture of the history of mankind — of attracting his atten- 
tion; and the learned proféssor will be satisfied with the numerous literary | 
HOtices referred to. at the commencement ofeach division ofthe history, . - 
Handbuch con Deutschland und der vorsiiglichsten seiner Staaten. Menval 
of the-History of Germany, and that of its principal States; by: Hi. Mi 
@, Greliman,. Vol. i; 32 p- 8vo. i rad. * a F . : s &: * 
“HN this first volume, which contains the general: sketch of the German 

For and the firat of the thiee pripeipel sections into which the: 

o de . 1 divided, 
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268 ” ” Veterinary Art. 
divided, the anthor treats of the present situation of the States of Germ: 
and the progress of civilization amongst its inhabitants. ‘In the two other 
sections he will exhibit a picture of the constitution of the empire, -and ¢ 







of the particular statistical connections of the states of which it is compose ; 
The first sub-division of this volume contains the enumeration of the difs 


ferent countries belonging to the empire, and divided into circles. In speake. 
ing of the population, the author fixes the number of the inhabitants which, 
Germany has lost by the cession of the left bank of the Rhine, at 29,405,000» 
(there must certainly be a mistake in thisnumber). Germany, propetly so, 
called, loses an extent of about 1209 square miles, and 3,700,000 inhabi« 
tants, making almost a tenth part -of its surface, and nearly an eighth of 
its population, “i 

In the articles of natural productions, of the industry of the inhabitants, of thé 
measures, weighis and coins, we find much interesting information, and also 
respecting the mines. ‘The usual produce of gold they yield, annually 
amounts to scarcely 1000 or 1500 marcs in weight; that of silver, on the. 
other hand, amounts to 160,000, or even 200,000 marcs. ; 


The article of industry, manufactures, and commerce, likewise affords 


information little known, from which we extract the following :—** The 
number. of merchant vessels, which, prior to the revolution, passed and te- 
passed the Rhine, between Mentz and Cologne, was from 1300 to 1400. That 
of the tolls between Strasburg and the entrance of the Rhine into the Dutch . 
territory, amounted to thirty, without reckoning the five Dutch tolls be- 
tween Schenkenschanz and Rotterdam... These thirty-five tolls, from Strass. 
burg to Rotterdam, produce annually the sum of 750,360 florins, which, 
for 13 or 1400 vessels navigating the Rhine, is a sum almost equivalent to. 


what Denmark receives from 12 or 1300 merchant vessels that annually pass — 


the Sound. It is to be observed, thatthe list of tolls of the Rhine, given 
by the author, does not appear to be complete, and that there are probably 
more than thirty-five. | Sa 
In the article on the progress f Science, the author mentions as libraries 
of the first rank, those of Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, and Gottingen, to 
which he might have added that of Wolfenbiittel, particularly valuable for 
its manuscripts. On occasion of the gallery of Diisseldorf, he might have 
mentioned that it contained principally pictures of the Flemish school. 
With respe& to the dalanee of trade, the author does not venture to assert, 
that it is to the advantage of Germany ; he, however, seems to think, that 
if there exist a real loss, it cannot be of any great importance, and besidea 
that, it is probably covered by the spécie imported from foreign countries 





VETERINARY ART. 


“IN our first number, page 25—28, we gave some account of the most re 
markable discoveries of this art, which we intended as an ines 
paper. In the following nuniber, page 123, we inserted a short history 0 
the institution of the Veterinary College ; and, page 140, an analytical sketch 
of one of the most recent ale on the principles of medicine, as applied 


to the knowledge of the structure, funétions, and economy of the horse. 


To afford a complete view of the subje& which is discussed in these essay’ 
it would be necessary to examine the history of veterinary pharmacy in 


neral, and of the same art in this country in particular; to ascertaim ts | 


proper means for the attdinment of the art; to take a general review: 


chemistry, and of its immediate application to this department; and, thet 


nothing might be deficient, we should trace the general outlines-of-« 
tative anatomy, to shew more distin@ly the s ‘which are 
the several parts or systems of the-horse, and what is peculiar or e¢ 
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might be to the medical student, it will be tore acceptable to the generality 
of , eet that our observations should bé more confried: : (We sball, theres 


fore, restri&t Our enquifies ta a more contracted boundary, ;;. . 


The general division of animals is into three parts, the head, the trank 
end the “exevedtites but ais accoiidt OP ENG pecufial™ eee ie neck. f 
the horse, hie form is commonly considered under four divisions. Throug 
alf the Countries of the’ globe we trace some’ of those’ national distinctions 
with réspeét to this animal, which, for obvious ‘reasong, ‘exist. ina muck 
reater degree in the human species: the slow progression of: this variety . 
is not easily discerned either in the one’ or the other; but the, nevicldy belle 
and grossness of the horse in Holland, and his small and d licate propor= 
tions in Arabia, are sufficiently determinate to give acharacteristic distince 
tion between the same animal under the different. circumstances of ancese 
try, climate, pasturage, and employment. Callers Wes 
It is justly doubted: whether the opinion formed of the native superiority 
of the horses of this country be well founded; but it is unquestionably 
true, that in the breed and nutriment there is no place in the world where 
more attention is successfully paid to make him approach the state of pere 
fection ; and it is satisfactory to reflect, that it is easier to improve the breed 
of the country, than so far to alter the manners, as to substitute industry 
for idleness, and sagacity for ignorance, . 
“-Ofthe four divisions we have noticed, we begin-with the head. The 
head of the horse, to constitute beauty, should not be long; the neck may 
be considered as a lever, at the extreme of which a weight is suspended 3 
this weight, if it be'too Frc will interfere with the exercise of his powers, 
and on the accident ‘of tripping, will materially endanger his fall. ‘The 
features should be lean, and their general character open and expressive, 
Tt is not commonly observed, but even in a flock of sheep, which is supe ° 
posed to possess'such uniformity, each countenance presents a variety, with . 
which the observant shepherd is well acqpainted, and by it he can trace 
their truant or submissive disposition: in the horse the character is much 
more strongly marked, and to ascertain this diversity, is no incurious branch 
of natural history. ‘The ears should be small and pointed, the muscles b 
which they are moved should be strong and active, and the way in whic 
the animal employs these organs denotes his liveliness or insensibility, his 
geod temper or ferocity, /The eye of animals is not adorned with that 
utiful arch by which the human face ig ‘tendered capable of such varied 
expression, that may. be raised, depressed, contracted, and dilated, to denoté 
admiration, anger, grief, or joy; but the horse possesses a-meansof express 
sion of which human ‘nature is deprived; the auricular organs, by bein 
projected or reverted, by approaching or diverging, and by exercising ail 
the corresponding management of the tubes or orifices, are capable of india 
cating most of the sensibilities to which he is liable.* Let those :-who con- 
sider cropping the horse as.amimprovément,. remember, that these mutilas 
tions deaden his senses, and. obstruct his-utility, which depends ‘on the ms 
ployment of the organs of sensation that:nature has assigned him, ise 3? 
_ The eyes of the ‘horse are more subject to: disease than those of'any othe¥ 
animal, not in the naturalbut in the artificial state. There ie no'defed 5 





, this organ ;. nature is -perfect. in her works;. the defect arises from the 


«+ Rousseau tomewhere ‘meutions a people who not only lengthen :thelr ears: by (peti 
mati Ma who had. ‘i uo ‘4 forming them nee ; anwar 
| emitting sound. . He likewise suppose at 

. 3 om, : pe eal ity 


nega Soe 


tase) orgaiis rimay be iinproved’ to the degree 

nine spesiens 0 These sehesrvations ‘affonl rio information : is 
the love of singularity, and, she,utter ignorance of comparative quatomy in that eloquent 
ingenious writes. . : od 
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treatment he receives, and the mismanagement to which: heis exposed:afiegs 
“wards.* ‘The ‘smallness of the eye, and the ficshiness. of pagiechir nd te 
‘cent, denote a liability to humours, which may injure .its delicate: organi: ° 
‘zation. ‘Asin the human eye, so in that of the horse; if it be very convex, 
the animal will be short-sighted ; hence, from secing objets imperfectly, he 
will ‘stumble ‘and start, and expose his employer to the consequent inconve- 


‘miences. Beaty 
The eye should appear clear and pellucid; the pupil should contrad. and © 
‘dilate ‘according as the eye is exposed to the light or shade. ‘The wall eye - 
$8 no natural ¢ » although it may be admitted to be a blemish; it arise 
from the whiteness of the iris. The depth of the cavities above the 
“when consitlerable, denote age and infirmity. i 
The'muzzle is the general name applied to the part of the head including 
‘the nostrils, the month, and the lips, Those Pe i are accustomed to. no» 
tice the horse immediately after strong aétion, will readily discern the im 
portance of the correct conformation of the nostrils, and the ease with which, 
'In'this state, they are capable of performing their funétions. Under the 
head Roarer, page 27 of our first number, we have noticed the septum, and 
some peculiarities of this partition. The praétice of amputating the ears, 
used in England, is certainly not more absurd than that. adopted in. other 
countrié¢s of slitting the nose of the animal, to enable him to breathe mote 
freely : that the nostril should be wide, is acknowledged ; but the muscular 
action is destroyed by such absurd expedients to improve the animal ¢co- 
Thick and pendant lips shew age or weakness; they should be thin and 
well supported: very timid riders do not always reflect, that if the tricks of 
. jockeys.can easily conceal the marks on the knees of a beast given to fall, 
- there is‘a‘means of discovering this propensity by examining the, lips. . Ip 
- the upper lip‘of such horses, there will .generally* be found a hard ‘tu: 
mour, which should satisfy ‘the purchaser the animal is unfit. for his put. 
b pose. : 



























(To be continued) 
EA Ww. | 
Sworn BRoKERs NOT TO TRADE ON TREIR OWN AGCOUNT. . 


E have received iitermediately from the Chippenham press the trial 
VV on the ation brought by “- Charles Brooke, wool-broker, agaitist 
Mr. Henry Guy, clothier, for a libel. This cause originated in an election - 
contest, and we should not have thoughtit discreet to have introduced ‘into 
eur work the squabbles of candidates and voters, if dt were not that’some 
of the most important duties connected with the fair conduct of trade were 
involved-in these proceedings. Raich een 
It appears that on the 12th of December, 1801, Mr. Guy published's 
@ paper, stating that Mr. Charles Brooke took the usual oath, as sworm 
broker, ‘‘ that he will not, diretly ‘or indire@ly, buy any goods, Wwate®; of 
s* merchandizes, to barter ee make any gain or-profit‘in ‘buys 
“* ing or selling any goods above the usual brokerage ;’’ that, Gumttiry to 
_ this solemn obligation, he did sell a considerable quantity of’ wool to: 
clothiers, on which he obtained a profit as a trader, and that‘ he hadi . 
ceived certain monies, for which he did not account according to the regu- 
lar-date ‘with his principal, =~ ugh be pawaeerss Se 
“Miiny other ‘allegations: were introduced into the. ‘paper, but ‘the’ yar 
arged ws libellous in the declaration. dnly extended to these 
ever might be the intemperate heat by which the ace: 
2 (ACM Gee peged?, Nev t, eitice “Phe Hawa” - - 
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tated, candour requires ws to say that the - ‘charged.as libellous. . 
with the ippicobatda of the jade. tt 7 ; 

. The declaration being opened, Mr. Erskine addressed the jury.. He ace 
knowledged his’ utter ignorance of trade, its. principles or, its transactiéns, 
‘stated’ the importarice of reputation, and especially to Mr.. Brooke asia com- 
‘mercial’ man, ahd a candidate for a seat in the legislature of the Jand, » He 
‘affirmed: chat the libel originated in the zeal of the defendant, to ‘serve'the . 
tival’ candidate for the borough of Chippenham,* but that this zeal ‘ought 
‘to be regulated by truth and discretion, and if he defame this gentleman - 
: Mims gs ‘loose ahd false information; he is answerable for the truth of what 
$6 he reports.”’ ; 

Mr. Erskine distinguished thase cases of libel, when silence is honorable, 
‘and when open justification is necessary. He said, ** Any man may say.of 
‘sme, at an election, if I stand against him, This man, in my opinion, is.a 
* blockhead, he is not fit for the profession of the law, he has been declaim- 
‘** ing in the Court of King’s Bench for twenty years, without haying uttered 

a sentence which any mian can understand or approve of. With all. 

“« heatt; it is mere matter of opinion ; and he may send a manu, in. a wi 
“«* barrow, through Portsmouth, carrying a flag over his head with all this 
- “ written upon it; but if he shall say, that on a given:day, having brief ina 

** particular cause, I committed a fraud upon the party employing me; orif - 
** it’be said of any of you, that in your profession, as merchants, in maki 
“a contract between A and B, you had cheated both, and* put the money, 
“which constituted the difference, into your own pockets, then Isay'we - 
** should deserve.to be calumniated indeed, if we did not takethe:opinion . 
** of our fellow subjects, as my client is now taking yours.” e 

The tearned counsel said, he should support in evidence that his clienthad 
sajoyed no trading profit from the wool stated in the libel, and that hehad 
‘Tegularly accounted with his principal for the monies he:had received, com- 
Wary to the charge in. that publication, cht Ay ie 

Mr. Woodthorp (the town-clerk of the city) deposed, that Mr Brooke 
‘was admitted as a broker, and sworn according to the established forms.. :» 

. Mr. Henry Burnet, a freeman of Chippenham, declared the signature te 
os ongionl S. of ‘the printed paper, to be’ in the hand writing of Mx, 

entry Guy. , 

"Don Manuel de Torre, (assisted by his interpreter Don Juan Garcias) 
said‘he was the seller of the wool on which the fibel stated a profit to 
obtained by his broker, Mr. Charles Brooke: that the broker. forwarded te 
him the account of the price of the wools noticed in the paper, and stated . 
to be sold by Mr. ‘Brooke on his own account above. the terms of the con- 
‘tract, He acknowledged that he had had no account of the bayers refer- 
able to that contract to the amount of about 30,0001. but that the broker 
had setiled the whole, and. had overpaid him one pound, and a small frace 
tion above the sum calculated on the conditions of the contract. ., 2. + 

Mr, Wellington was sworn. He had received some of the wools im- - 
ported by Don Manuel ‘de Torre, arid included inthe contract: they were 
sold to him at a price which varied from that contract, and.in the name of 
Mr. ‘Charles Brooke, but. he was perfectly satisfied with the sale. .He 
acknowledged he had purchased wool in the name of that, broker,, as 

, if. a, principal, but could pot recollect whether he had alwayn charged 
a broker's commission on the transaction... He said, for the: wool which 
was the subject of the present enquiry, he had remitted, 10001. to Mr. 

Torre,.and settled the, rest. by hat ‘gentleman's, desire with. Chat 


cand Co. ne : fit. Sig ChE ati gar oni jexeages ** 
ling witnesses closed the examination on that part of the prlated 
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paper which related to the advanced price charged on the woot of his prin. 
cipal by Mr. Brooke. ; 
Evidence was next examined with respect to the receipt of monies, for 
which it was affirmed Mr. Brooke had not accounted 4s the middle man in 
the ‘affair; and it appeared from the examination of Mr. Joseph Echalez, 
that alshough the broker had accounted to the satisfaction of his Rincon 
“yet that the allegation of the libel was correct. The witnesses Mr. 
and Mr. Thomas Goldney, (questioned merely respecting conversation, 


posteric® to the publication of the paper) closed the evidence for the 
plaintiff. 


Mr. Garrow now addressed the Jury on behalf of the. defendant, which 


she did at considerable length. After much preliminary matter (to which 
he was partly induced by personal feeling) on the nature of libels, on ve- 
nality, and the elective franchise, he said : * My client is in this singuiar 
** situation.«—He has an action brought against him for a libel, the allega. 
** tions of which libel are all proved to be true, by the party complaining 
«« of it;”” and he supported this assertion by a cursory review of the evie 
‘@enceé on the two charges noticed in the declaration. He then attempted 


to shew the extensive advantages as a dealer (independently of his commiss . 


sion as a broker) which Mr. Brooke endeavored to detive from this contract, 
The learned’ counsel also contended, that had he heen blaineless, it was 
completely in'the power of Mr. Brooke, not indeed to invalidate the charge, 
but to shew that he derived no advantage from the contract, excepting his 
fair commission asa broker. “ Let Mr. Brooke shew us his books. Let Mr. 


“ Brooke shew, that whereas in some instances he charged five shillings and - 


‘© tenpence for five shillings and eightpence, and four shillings and tenpence 
** for four ‘shillings. and eightpence. Let him shew me those instances i 
“which he charged at three shillings and eightpence, or three shillings and) 
“© tenpence, so as to give me, in monies numbered, the whole amount that 
“ the whole of this cargo produced ; ‘and then, among those who are quicker 
*© in figures than I am, I know there would be no difficulty in that jury-box, 
‘“« of seeing in a moment, whether four shillings and tenpence was the fair, 
** reasonable, proportionate price, which Mr. Wallington’s wool ought t¢ 
** bear, He has given you no such proof; and the reason is manifest.”’ 
On the subject of the second charge of the declaration, he said, in allus 
sion to Mr. Erskine’s avowed ignorance’ of trade, in his exordium, ‘I 
wa** confess { do not know a great deal of trade, though I will not stulti 
*¢ myselfso much as to say, that I do not know a great deal of the principles 
“* of trade. I assume that I know a great deal of the principles of trade, 
“* because I should disgrace myself here and every where, if dia not take 
‘ credit for knowing something of the principles of common honesty, which 
** ] take to be those principles upon which trade proceeds. It is not a very 
‘‘ regular or convenient proceeding, which is stated upon this part of the 


* libel to have obtained, but it is true :—it is charged that the plaintiff sold 


*¢ to Bush, for Ives and Company, a parcel-of goods, and after the term of 


$< credit was expired, application was made to the customer in the country | 


*¢ for a remittance—that he was all astonishment at the application, an 
“< said, ** I dealt with Mr. Brooke, I received a bill of parcels from him, § 
* considered him as the person selling to me, and have already paid-him. 
** Gentlemen, you know better than [ do, whether it is the known ‘and 
** understood practice of brokers; without the knowledge of their princi« 
** pals, to anticipate payments, by- giving a discount to a person-—to make 


*¢ payment to them-before the tke Libis getinto their possession the 


** money of the principal—and to put the purchaser in the condition 
$* being applied to by that principal, after the time of payment 
** to the usage of the trade) has. arrived.”’ : 


+g. Garrow conceived a favorable construction might be made on the ” 
. | 
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veracity of his client, because, that amid the variety of miatter contained in’ 
the. printed paper tory to Mr. Brooke, the latter had ofily'thought’ 
proper to complain of the charges in two respects, aati ahaa 

‘¢ When a man comes into a court of justice, and says, that in a printed’ 
s* paper, cousisting of three sides, there ate a number of libels upon him—» 
«+ if he specifically charges several slight matters, but omits the most. mo-' 
‘‘ mentous imputations upon his character, I say, every man of common 
“ sense, and common understanding, must: take him to admit the charges” 
«+ to be well founded which he omits to charge as libellous, and must infer: 
«+ that he is afraid to put them upon the record, because he knows they’ 
« can be proved to be facts.’’ / 


The council concluded with insisting, that from the total failure ia — 


making out the allegations on the part of the plaintiff, his client was entitled 
to the verdict of the Jury. . ' - 

Mr. Justice Grose recapitulated the evidence to the Jury. ‘On the subs, 
ject of the libel he said, ‘‘ I think this paper is a most excellent treatise upon 
“‘ the duty of a broker.’ Whether the plaintiff is to continue a broker or not T do 
* not know; but if he is, 1 wish he would read it, and attend to it every day of hiv. 
‘life. Better observations on the duty of a broker—on his oath—-onhis bond— 
“* and upon every thing he ought to do, and. some things whick he ought net te’ 
$6 do, I am sure I never-read. , 

‘* The plaintiff, who comes here for damages, has been acting (if you? 
* believe the evidence) as it appears to me, totally contrary to the line of 
“his duty, and doing that which it does seem to me he ought not to have 
‘* done, and which. no broker ought to do: I do think that: puts this case 
‘in a different light from ordinary actions for libels; however, upon these 
** subjects it is for you to judge. If you are of opinion, that the justifica- 
* tion is proved, or if you are of opinion that the preliminary parts are act 
* proved, you will give a verdict for the defendant; but if you feel youre 
* selves bound: to say the justification is not proved, you will give your 
“‘ verdict for the plaintiff; and as to damages I| entirely leave it to you, 
* having made the observations which I have upon that subject.—Plaintiff 
anonsuited. ; 


RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 
AFRICA. 





HE continent that enclosed within its borders so many populous cities, 


and which (to use the emphatic language of Robertson) ** sustained 
the Roman empire,’’ is now the retreat of pirates and banditti, fromthe 
column of Pompey. to the pillars of Hercules. In the. east, the Ottoman 
power is incapab‘e of retaining the conquests of its British ally; the vene- 
rable'city founded by the hero of Macedon, the grand emporium of the 
gorgeous treasures of the east, is the prey of pestilence and famine. Inthe, 
west, the Sharif of Morocco holds a precarious empire, attacked by the 
members of his own family on the seat of power. 5 
RUSSIA. ike 
The most extensive empire of Europe is no longer subjected to the ree 
straints of local and temporary policy ; the sublime maxims of government 
of the first Peter are restored by the Trajan of the North; foreign literature 
is diffused, the arts are patronised and protected by royal munificence and. . 
the severity of judicial law is mitigated by the benign exercise of imperial 


ti 
‘ees GERMANY. | 
The Austrian states exhibit a painful contrast: Germany to 


which the 
reformation owed its origin is under the dominion of priests: a decree'has 
Deen issued from the imperial chancery, commanding that the y a in ia 


rele 
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264 Retrospe? of Politics, 
universities and public seminaries shall monthly perform the cerenionies of 
the eucharist, according to the mode prescribed by the catholic canons: the 
young students in the three professions of law, physic, and divinity, are exe 
cluded from: all opportunities of public intercourse from theatres, ; 
coffee-houses, and taverns, even if their own parents, seeing the wisdom of 
a gradual introduction into life, attend their children during the season 
Converse and amusement. To'this contracted spirit Bavaria is @ nieritorioug 
exception; the useless monasteries are mt rer and the spicit of improves. 
ment is active and efficient... The states of Hungary have assented to an ad- 
Gitional Jand tax of two millions of florins, ‘and submit! to the mandates 
their chief with perfect resignation. While the clamours of profane anc 
' hostile bands echo through the sacred retreats of learning; the fatal effects 
of private misery are not prevented by the menaces of military power: 
forty-seven examples of suicide have occurred in the capital within the short 
period of two months. Lata ee 
PRUSSIA. 


s"Phis,kingdom has long looked with avidity to the dissolution of the 
states, in its neighbourhood, in the expectation of assuming the reins of go- 
vernament, which have fallen from the feeble hand of expiring power, Fie 


tgoops that have been in a reluctant state of inaction, are La baie to take ° 


possession of Hildesheim, Erfurt, Eichtett, and Westphalia; anq it is by 
extreme providence of what they possessed, and constant vigilance over what, 
they. might obtain from the revolutions of transient authority, that the sues 
_ cessors of an obseure Teutonic knight have risew in one century to.a digni+ 
fied rank among the powers of Europe. The fate of the elective mp- 
narchy on the Prussian borders, has shewn that her princes are not very. 
scrupulous about the means, when they can fulfil the designs of political 
biti : 


é POLAND. 
, Amid the expiring embers of Polish patriotism, a wandering flame is yet, 
discernible. . The wrongs of his country have been so keenly Felt by an ine, 
dividual Pole, that: be-has sent a defiance to the public funetionary of Alex. 
ander. To prepare the way for the partition of a new empire, a second 
barter and sale-of the soil and inhabitants of Poland is to be ‘made to other 
masters. The Archduke of Tuscany, and the princes.of the house of Nassaa, 
will soon receive what is called their equitable indemnities, by a_ second 
usurpation of the rights of an independent empire. Such is de dus Gene 
dium, and such the language of the temporizing civilians of the nineteenth 


eentury. 7 
! ITALY. : vl 
A’ new project of Gallic ambition will probably unite Piedmont withthe 
republic of France. ‘The crown of Etruria is likely soon, to fall, from. the 
ead which is too feeble to support its weight, ‘ot thus the ambition. 


x 


the catholic king and of the pope will be disappointed, by a solicityde toa 


apparent to establish ecclesiastical authority. ‘The utmost activity. psevaila 
in the political colleges of Milan, to supply the vacancies in public admi« 
nistration, and to complete the organization of its government. Genoa is 
yet the theatre of plunder and devastation: a notorious robber has dared. ta 
propose a with the constituted authorities of the country; andthe 
state which was 4 luxuriant appendage of ancient Rome, which was the 
admiration of the gallant princes of Europe during the holy wars, which 4 
oer: own times received t ! 


of wretchedness and ferocity. 


i Solyman the Gseat, whose succéssoré have-dared to 


«The Divan is at last convinced of the decline of its authority, The ie 
bff ms wii | 





My 
€ treasures of the Levant, and supplied from,it, - 
vast — the storehouses of the British merchant, exhibits a scene: 
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af. war, we commend the ministers of this cquutry for . : 
easctoca al defence'.of ‘the incial militias ca chan PE the 
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their towers the. ambassadore.of every state in, Eusnpe, will sion 
be filled with itinerant surveyors, to! apportion! the imace thie 
Vandal princes. _ Inthe: mean'time the copatry exhibits everp ay 
intemnal decay. ‘Furkish perfidy has/ occasioned: she..conquests of Britiah 
valour to be resigne@l. ° The Europeas «previncgs. re, beset :.witle: petty amie 
mitgents, ‘and ant army: of'30,000 men ioingnacneiiatwotiotesbtecangegtone 
sion. The power of Paswan Ogiou,: and ogee se 
have raised him ‘tothe rank.of an: independent -prince ; themative: 
commands are distinguished for their courage- and their disciplines and site 
thousand Europeans are éngaged ‘in. /his sérvice;:: and; meninsns i 
utmost respect,’ and ‘the most: prodical munificence. , Such-are 


she 
with which'the eunuchis of the scraglio haye'to,contends:/) 6isy1 scroo} of 
i eka! hace id 36 ‘FRANCE. sand F5 anor. odie 
The adtivity of the police, and the arbitrary authority by which itis 
ported, render every information we can receive from the’ public)jo 
or evert from private letters, very suspicious: if we may give credit to the 
ordinary sources of information, the ‘cause: in ‘which: so much, e¢publicéa 
blood has been shed will soon be resigned, and the names of Beidsot anit 
Condorcet, with the'sublime maxims of liberty they tanght, will, ited 
to the catalogue of quibbling jurists, and to the absurdities of artifeial:syl 
logism. In the department of Gironde and Aix la Chapelles:the.concure 
rence of the citizens: is general in the noniination of Bonaparte'to. the con 
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_ sulate during life ; and: whatever discontent may prevail amdng the: officers” 


of the afmies of Moreau, Angereau, and Massena, the consent of the milie' 
tary bodies is‘almost unanimous. ‘The political writers. are on 
every occasion to tranquillize the public mind, and te magnify theinipaee 
tance of every nations! acquisition; every:coasting beat that arrives with 
corn is announced with comments on the paternal. solicitude of the Chief 
Consul to provide for the exigencies of:the state.’ The energies of the most 
active government in Europe are, however, not found-completely, i 
to falff all the doties of administration, and :to answer all ithe expectations 
of the people, -“Phe: commerce of the country languishes; and the:come 
= of-Havre, the depdt of the Atlantic trade, have not obtained redress. 
hile Vergennes is representing, in tumid language, the remote benefits re- 
tulting to. thé Republic from the accession of Louisiana,. lier. writers are 
forgetting the advarifages that may be/derived ay home frorasthe circulation 


of capital amongst her merchants, from the impartial administration of com- 
mercial law, and from the immunities of her harbours. 9) wie. iy 
In the French colonies appearances have lately become more fg 


The colonial prefe& of Guadaloupe has signified that no convulsion is likely 
tothe placed angie Kenn bhaternnnte.” ta Sc sihenuel ease ee 
clere ‘has pth gg successful. ‘The sabmission of C| wee 
pa Sa days prior to the surrender of Déssaliriés and of Toussaint: and 
if the restoration of the authority of France be.a distant good, it is likely. to 
have ap extensive influence on the naval power and commercial wealth ax 

independence of that country; in which the British islands have, been hi« 


therto dnrivalled. 16 
oes GREAT BRITAIN. . ; ATE te hay 
If we lament the necessity of a military exablistinea atltes to the dans 















on of ‘thiodetn’ principles! at this day, a ‘venbingeaig 
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166 Parliamentary Register. 

«Tt seems'that the parochial duties are too sevére-for the beneficed clergy, 
that ‘the peasantry are no longer to derive advantage from the influence of: 
their-examiple; ‘the friendly interposition of their authority, or from the ops 


portuitities of personal instruction ; the absence of the incumbent from alt . 


the funGions-of his holy office. is to be justified by episcopal. dispensation, 
aad to-vivil authority is to'interpose, no jury is to:‘support the pidus claims 
of — for pustoral assistance : thus the principles of the fourth century 
are revived in our ‘time, the civil authority addresses the episcopal lords in 
the language of Constantine‘ Ite, ct inter vos causas vestras. discutite, 
** quia‘dignum non est ttt nos judicemus Deos.’’*. | 


While We see with pleasure that the oppression of the slave trade is likely 


to become again the subject of parliamentary investigation,, after the long 
silence of the friends of humanity,-we regret the usurpations in the east, 
thathave constrained the nabob of @ude to resign a latge portive he 
tereitory to the English forces, and that have driven from his hereditary 
“throne the'son of the nabob of Arcot, the ancient ally of British. India.. The 


Mahruttas display their accustomed attachment to the English percents 


the paishwa (who is atively employed in improving his capital of Poonah) 


will permit no inhabitant to remain in the western Mabrattas who is hos. 


tiletovits | 
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The commercial treaty with the Republic, sow:on the tapis; has occas ° 
sioned muth speculation: Refleéting on: the rival. interests of: the two ~ 


courftries, ‘on the jealousy that subsists between them, and on the immaturs 
state of commercial jurisprudence in revolutionized. France, we. have yer 

little-hope of its coming to a speedy conclusion.: _ I¢ is probable: shee cite 
whole:will terminate in some temporary local regulations to remove the 
more *promirient obstructions to reciprocal intercourse, Whatever may 
have been the former condition of these islands, their. existence as an inde, 
pendent state will be materially affected by the rise of decline of commercial 
power; and we trust, that the vigilance of-administration in the condu@ 
of the:treaty willbe in: proportion to its national importance, under the 
newdifficilties and perils to which the country is exposed... ‘ 


* Decret. caus. it. qu. ie. 41.-- 
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HE following fubjects have been difeuf .*Sinking Fund. ... [th Low eter 
fed fince our lat publication.+ _, *Removal of Mr. Pitt,*Englith, Militia, - 
In the Heufe of Peers.’ *Definittye Treaty. wi 


Italfati Republic. “ “Lord “Berkeley's Be | “Sudli are the numerous rticles to which . 







Papers of Poftugal. | | * digree. “the attention of thenationab tegiflature has 
*Definitive Treaty Refidence of Clergy. —_ beeivdirerted; mahy..of them were’ intro 
Manure. * County Bridge. Bilt. duced, merely for the purpofe. of, paft 
Election Treating. Militia Bill. _q. through the ordinary forms of fenatorial 
Public Money. Ifland of Malta. regulation, the recital’ of which would be 
Late Minifters are wholly unituterefting and ‘uninftructive to 







O° In the Honft of Commons: © ~~ our readers: thete are others by which the 
Honduras Culture of Trinidad. curiofity of the public is attracted, and, 
Island of Malta Eaft Indies.“ whiclt its ipterefts are materially concera 
Claims of. the Prince Life Boats: "and thefe we fhall not neglect to notice, 

of Wales.  —- Door Jennef, Houfe of Lords.’ 
frith Finati¢e. Cotton Apprentices. . -Havitig in dur'precedinig nuniber entere 
Padditigton Market. Irifh Militia. fo much at ‘le into ‘the nents : 


Conté ions.  Scottith ditto, _ the Definitive. Treaty, the a1 
Augion AG. |... rif Chaneetlon which has been condrmed 
Coroners’ Bill. | Refidence of the of Parliament, we hall’. 
#]rith Courts. oS a pive the titles 
*Bill Baiting: «°° Sef Accotints! Y: °\ of Whom the’ minority’ 
* Init Lanens.' iyo. Bupplysis Go. o° bates 50) 4 


sat Thots fabjeés marted with an aftorifi age suih'as nave been refdmed 
mber, ene . 
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Buckingham Grenville. . 2 
, Carnarvon Darlington)... ! 
- Carlifle ' ‘Fonefeue’ 3. °°: 
i Spencer i Mansfield: 
Radnor -Warwick :. 

M Cawdor : 


: Oné of the queftions in the Houfe of thi 


Peers which excited the inof intereft, was 
that of the militia bill, which was debated 
on the 26th ult, . ‘Fhe ondet of the day for 
the fecond reading of this bill heing. moved, 
: Lotd Hobart rofe and thortly explained 
the object of the bill, and the circumitances 
under which it had originated. He pro- 
feffed himfelf in a gréat meafure ignorant 
of the objections which might be ufed 
against it, and therefore unable to reply to 
them on the prefent occafien. _J¢ was only 
neceflary for him to ftate that.it was a con- 
‘folidation of all the acts paffed ‘(nce the 
militia was firft introduced into this coun- 
try, -attended‘ with those improveménts 
which experience had rendered neceffary. 
He believed that with regard to the pro- 
priety of this of the bill there would-be 
very little difference of opinion among their 
‘Lordthips:: The neceffity of-arranging and 
sembodying ‘the many fcattered acts on the 
fabjectof the militia establifhment-was fuf- 
ficiently felt ‘by all: who were in any degree 
ceonverfaat with the’ mode‘of carrying these 
acts into éffect: He would not pretend to 
conceal it from their Lordthips, that he was 
aware of the propofed augmentation of the 
numbers of the militia. being a principal 
objection to: the bill. There were fome of 
itheir Lordfhips who, from this 
,tion, might, perhaps be inclined to infer 
that his Majesty’s\Minifters had ' very little 
confidence’.in. the fecurity: of that peace 
-lately coricluded, and which a lange majo- 


-tity of their Lordthips had fanetioned by - li 


~ their: a » By himfelf, and he 
was confident he might fay by the reft of 
his Majefty’s: Minifters; no ‘fuch idea as 
this: was entertained .. His Majefty’s: Mi- 
nifters: had ‘no reafon to believe that the 


‘French Government would fot continue to . 


-act in the fanie fpirit of eonciliatian which 
had induced-it to conclude a treaty of peace. 


It was.impoffible, however, for any one to. 


contemplate the ‘prefent: ftate of the canti 
“hent without feeing that a greaterdegree of 


Precaution was neceflary than at any former, 


period, Jt was impoffible to fee the: 


of France, extended as it now was; without. 


admitting that a ftrenger military eftablith- 


ita- 


In doing this.ose moft imporsant 


tion prefented itfelf, and. that wasy-how 


this could: be effected’ in’ a way: the:imest 
confiftent with economy. «; Te«chave: 
up.a very large: regulat 


militia naturally sugg 
under (uch circumftances thatthe bill or 
inated: There. .wasy. however, 





y sapother 
view in which.the expediency of: fach-ah 


augmentation was apparent, ‘Fhe conftitu- 
tion of this:country did not fanction in-time. 


of peace a large military foree : beatae ot 


naturally looked to: it: with Wy: 
malitia was at-all times great i 


force for the defence of: the countey, and 


under the prefent ¢ircumftanees of. Europe, 
when a large force was neceffaryy' the aug- 
mentation propofed was one ‘which: ‘he 
thought could not be faisly. objected to:* He 
begged their Lordthips fartherto:confi 


that the number propofed to be-vaifédiwas . 


eyentual, and only.in cafe of.any-extiaos- 


dinary emergegey;' and not): ia the firfhin- 


ftance,as feemed to be argued, by thofe so 
objected: to the augmentation 1¢ wis to 
be confidered 


amber. pro offginally frama- 
ed for the. eftablifhment ‘of: the inuilitia; 


| too that: 60,000:.wastize — 


eonGdering that the pepulatien of England 
faidering 


at that time was 


; 
iM 
i 
i 


it 
a3 

il 

i 
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i 
i 
iff 


dv atefeven mil- 
lions, and that:it aowsamdunted to little 


pinay, mah 


what might.be ithe chataer and views of 
‘facire-Minifters?: Did-they know for what 
Spurpofes folarge a bleioree might be 
employed? Did they know in what: manner 
-that et Far emengeoy might ve defcribed, 
““eghichiwas toautherife his Maiefty. to em- 
‘édy: that additiona} number which, by the 
wpbrifens taf-the : bili, aight, in fuch cir- 
be taifed? Till their. Lord{bips 
had afcertaitied all: thefe matters, they could 
-not) confiftently with: the-principles of the 
‘cha fiitation jconfent to enterthin the bill. 
© + Mis Lordthip »was followed by the Earl of 
t pte) Marquis of Buckingham, 
the Earl. 4 Lord Clitton, the Earl 
- ;ofRadnory ahd Lord Pelham, after which 
the motion for the feeond reading of the bill 
‘was carried:ini the affirmative, 
ews Es :Houfe of Commons. 
eters aad tiated feven and ‘twenty 
diftin@ articles, which, atthe late! period of 
- the prefeit-feffion, had been forced on the 
: attention of: the reprefentative: body. For 
the reafon already affigned: for our filence 
ben thé definitive treaty in, the Houfe of 
- Peers, we thall: exercife. the fame’ referve 
- vith refpe& to it in the Lower :Houfe ; for 
- both in the ohe.and the other we were.con- 
firained in: our preceding recital, to ftate 
-mich-at Jengtis the a of the niem- 
: - bers and fubject 


On ee em claims of: ‘the Prince of Wales 
‘(which a thorttime fince occafioned fo pro- 
\etaiiadendabetosdsthe: Houfe ean) 
Leathe 40th: ult.» 


wo} iMreT. Trywhite: faid, he was fave: the 
aufe woulkt hear. with pleafure, that the 
claims oft the diutrious perfonage in whofe 
‘ferviee' te twas, liad atilaft found their way 
— acourt of juftite: Howeves, he trufted 
pomeern 4 would not ‘think the time wafted » 

had employéd .in. confidering thefe 
jlaleimey when. they. were toid that his Royal 


pilighnefd’s petition of right during the time 
@f;the late Lord Chancellor lay ux the office 


-jfix-yeats and a half, without ever aren , 


henanfwer. Ifthe noble and learned Judge, - 
Fp tanger prot on ee 
i} 
mutt reft fariever. ty he trufted: eam 
sable‘and honeurablenien, whofe ,fegalaf- - 


* 


+ 


> cient eH modern times, were loud 


igi qe ‘In that ah bates 
it. his fay 't before the 
Houfe. Mile bone: ‘their juft Moo 
well to fuppofe that they wold : 
the eftablithed'rigtits of the firft 
the kingdom, or of/the laft. 
opportunity: of Mating, that fince, 4795, 
525,0001. had been paid of his R 
= debts, hot:from the public put 
from a portion ‘of his income fét apart 40 

that purpofe. He hoped*’that -the ‘fum it 
would be found his: Royal Highriefs'was en. 
titled to would enable him to: pay the by 
lance which fill femaine. »4t would then 
give him the livelieft {atisfattion to-be> able 
to pay his.own debts with’ his own’ 

On May the 25th the order of the day 
‘was proceeded upon for the fecond 
of the bill relating to the Srith Courts of 
Law, the ‘ obje&! of which is to'jnut thofe 
judiciary: inftitutions on a there advante- 
geous plan, to ‘expedite _ Serr 
public justice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 


.nbt mean to intimate the fmaileft-obj 


to the general object of that bill,” of 20. aby 
meafure conducive to the adniiniftratinr of 
juftice, but he withed the fubje@ to tie 
‘poned until the opinion: of a 
of his, now in Ireland; inthe :dvighe@:fétion 
of the law, could be obtaimed:: iln-confe- 


“quence of this:obfervation the 


tion for reading ‘the: billon that day ‘was 
with the leave of the Houfe withdrawn: 
The decifion im favor af bull! baiting will 
beconfidered by the intelligent obferver:as 
an indication: that::tmproveinent ‘dots mot 
travel fo faft-as fotne have oe 
at the commencemont of tlie! nieteenth 
century. Onthis fubjed& Mr: Wyndham, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. 'W. Smith, Mt.She- 
ridan, ‘arid feven other mientbersy:deliveret 


- their fentiments, «atid -miuch, ‘claffical»elo- 


quence was emploved un. this- brital-fub- 
je, to decorate with cectaety the. 


‘wedfacrifice: . bad , 


May the 24th Mr. Derit'mowedithé ones 
of the day for the’ fecond. reading of the bill 
to abolith the practice of bull-baiting.'« 

Mr: Wyndham denied: thatthe 
of fports, ‘even: when they: were: of a creel 
kind, : tended «to render snankintl cruel, 
and: he founded bie affertion: on: ithe: bit 
tory: of all ages -and ‘countries: 
elegant scholars, and’ the finett poets eo 
of many of thbote pores welseye 
equal jit, re ap be ‘called cruel,2s tint 

had been : fo Aoudly: 
pe nareg, the inference he-drew from 
but that crneity was inot at alt» ehéob- 


givecan 


the: Prince) of Wales:had, -would >amufentents of:a fimilar def 
their opinion confirmed by that: of the ea certain degree'of erat ; 
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‘tillit wary in a) ure, anoibi 

and yet it wasat sTehameorite tiie fe 
the Houfe.was called upon re 
it down by. a legiflative a ae 
ir te shed. oriee oe te aanuilpe 
dnents of the pr agpel people, wlien. we 
‘were meditating the extenfion of the game 
laws to Ireland.:;). 

He, adverted to. the inexpediency of 














abridging the amufements, of the.lower or- bi 
dets at the’ prefent moment, There wasa hi 


very. numerous clafs of pleafures fromwhich 
their.circum ftances in life excluded. them. 








To the pieafures of .intelle@t, shat fourceof gui 


the auna.¢ Aelights of humanity, their figua- 
‘von denied T 






© the,gccom- dit 


them. accefs.. 
mations of feel life, fo far as a change 
and place : -was-concerned, they . 
ng en The-rick had ‘their ’ 
‘their affemblieg, their. parties gs pleafure, 
their pic nics, every thing in fhort which 
eould afford them. gratification. From 









amufements of this. kind the:lower orders _ te: a vi 
.were excluded by thei poverty. Butthere 


as another :cla& of pleature from. which 


‘they. were in a,great meafure excluded by 23 


Ahe rigour of the law. The authority of the 
_ Magiftrate. was often interpofed to coanter- — 
“aét even their harmle(s pleafures. To dance 

-at all cut of feafon, was;to draw: on their 


vheads the rigour of ugrelenting juftice: The ... 


great might gratify themfelves ina thoufand 
different ways, and the magiftrate did pot 


.. William | Smith 
thought the Piagrs hon. sass from 






the, tertors: of jacobinifm, , 
shad gun, as wild 48, any bull that ever was ase 


baited. ‘ He reprimanded, with great seye- 
} rity, ym aly Windham had faid .of bull- 
being parefisty 20 the happinetaof - 
“the people. If it were withed to keep them , 
in a degraded and brutal fae woul co 










2 
papas pee 
Sooty nar wert care cocie we 
merce with this sekaey 

In confequehce of the opal’. of fhe 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr: Céfning 
faid; he was not defirous of preffing fora di- 
vito, a a ed oy pérfifted in requiring that the 


be recorded on the journals 
ef ee Houfe.* 
Me Wilberforce, on the fame day, gave 
nidtice'of his ‘interition’ to bring forward a 
jon ‘télative ‘to: a’ ion’on the 


OE faves’ daring the enfuing 


“Ok ‘fie’ 2a ‘inftant, ” ‘Adthiral Berkeley 
Me kpveeth — _ exceeding 10,0001. 

Dr. Edward Jenner, for 

me pe ork the invaluable difco- 
Sranaey oven vaecitve inoculation. 

Sir Fenty Moved ‘to infert the 
‘funi of £20,000 OL meee of 10,0001. Eleven 
‘different ‘members joined ‘in this debate. 

“The quéftion on! which: the’ divifion was 


‘mai was, that 10,0001. do ftand part ofthe - 
“motion: 


The bers: were—~Ayes 59 
Noes'56" an ‘ 


In cafe the words had been expunged, it 
‘was expected to have been p to Tup- 
Devens place by fubftituting fome much 


f fum than 20,0001. 
m' this motion being difpofed of, Mf. 
~Burdon ‘tofe to'mdve a'véméneration to’ Mr. 
Greatliead for his diféovery of the tife-boats. 
The amount he faggefted was’ 10001, © * 


Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. ‘Grey withed to . 


‘have’ 15001. fubftituted. ‘The queftion was 
- put that 12001: ftand part of the refolution, 
‘which- was unanimoufly agreed to, and the 
report ordered to bé received thé'nvict day: 
On tie’ 24th of May, Sir William Scot 
moved the ordér of the day for taking ‘ifito 
- farther’ confideration’ the’ report of the bill 
on thé refidence of tte cletgy, which was 
agreed to; and on May the Sift, t the 
- Bill be re-commitred. 
Mr. Simeon faid, that however much he 
- might feel himfelf ungated to oppofe the 
‘arguments of the ‘learned gentleman who 
- introduced this bill, ‘he thought it his duty 
to refift'd meafure which tetided not only to 
deftroy all former ‘ftatittes; but alfo entirely 
* to change ‘the conftitution we church, 
by lodging an enormous power in the hands 
of ane bilge: “T 


who he forward this meafure, had pfe- 
faced it with an aéedunt of the profigacy 
: om 
the formation of the'ftatute of Henry VI1. 
“and Wad'then cénchid 
gacy had ‘ceafed, the” 
the flatute had ‘hee 
eminent’ nc rit Lam thy hndbg 


~wethets,) After it: Had - vefermed te abitfes ~ 


Wid Gavi 


Sim dow: 


a nie o gt 


the Rolls, 
y, and other eaufes which Jed te - 


> that»as this ptofli- — 
oughit alfo'to * 
be abrogated. : Buvhe thould ret ant — * 


3 been Ligry fo'checlt, 1 Web always. 
jooked upon as Aa ene 
the recurrence Gt abates: Phe rigourof the 


ftarute had been coitipluined of; butit was. 


to be remarked, that his had been 

cet ag ae the lap’ ‘of tithe bad emuiea 
bi influente ‘into the ‘{calé-of the 

0 ‘It was in fa@ even at firf'a mk 


Feverctt pe ‘penal pluralities, 
and enjoined refid “nee, fe, 
removing. this: ftatute on account of-its’ 
gour, it was’ to be ‘confidered whether the. 
canon laws were not fill in-force, and 
on the temoval re fubftitute, to rerarh 
with’ tenfold rigour 
new bill proved a very “open 
feverity, but this was jo ned w 8 dre 
‘power placed in the hands of the 
whith ought to be ttrenuoufly refifted: - 
gave an enormous acceflion -of- rae 
power to the bifhops, atid fubjeded 
ferior clergy, if not toa tual photon 
to a very improper, degrce of influenge: ot 
was alfo im: proper to fireteh the iden af pi 
fonal areodeacelésd beyond the Tirnies pee 
fcribed by the laws ofthe land.» =." 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
“it' was‘ not becaufe there was a greatiin 


‘“@f non-refidence, but becaufe’there’ y ball 
_difpofition arifen in informers toenforce the: « 
ftatute‘of Henry VI, Some gentlemen it: 


that part of the’ country where this difpofis 


tion’ was moft prevalent, came to that Houfe « 
‘to afk prote@ion forclergymen againft wha 


he muft call an unwarrantable 
Numerous difeuffions took place as to: the. 


cae law, hor under the. © 


Bh De wed on 


means of doing this, and the Houfe at length 


ayreed to 4 meafure whieh was 
liable ‘to great objection, namely, to 
pend the exifting law. 
however, only until a fy ftem could he form- 
éd for the purpofe of effectually regulating. 
thofé proceedings which had become’a 


--gtound of complaint, and had been made 


an inftrument of op 


preffion. § To effe& 


this purpofe,the withes of the Houfé turned, 
‘he believed univerfally, towards his right © 
“hon. friend (Sir'Wm. Scott),: a diftinguith- 
“ed gentleman, whofe - 


doubt, moft pure, and what he did could, 
only ori; 


They agreed to this, « 


te from a fenfe of public duty; - 
for de grt could induce him to beftow . 


-motives were, flo ~ 


his talents and time upon a fubject, for. © 


- which, indeed, his experience éminently 


qualified him, but which was a tafk that 


“was moft laborious. 
ight hon. gentleman - 


‘The right hon. gentleman, was followed 


by Mr. M. A. Taylor, and the Mafier of s 


The Ai 
been faid that many cafes of great handfhip: 
papbstes cle saps kaginget ere 
to the ‘common: infornier, oem of 
Henry Vill. but-he believed that a 
fsa the oceafion 


wis Saas ~ 


a 


ttomey General obferved, it had 


gare 


; 
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Snd learned friend aboug enforcing re fidence 
hy means of common inf that if the 
cafes eae 1s gd — be mde gg ge before: 
t.to 

pnd ly e yt § of the sagt It had 
n faid, that. the actof Henry. IIL. evens 

if enforced, would. only compel. the clergy: 
man to refide upon his living—it would not 
compel hiin toa faithful performance of the 
duties of his functions; but this was only.fayg 


ing the act did not ido, that which it never 


‘profeffed to do, The act profeffed to enforce 
refidence, and no mere. But gentlemen 
argued as.if the act of Henry VIII, took 
away the fuperintending powet.of the bi- 
fhops over the refidence and conduct. of the 
clergy; it did no fuch thing. ltwould 

be denied that the bifhops -had now. by, 

the power of enforcing the.refidence of the 
clergy upon their tivings, but, it might be 
urged, that the means by which the bifhop 
could enforce ce were troublefome 
and expenfive, and therefore could not, be 
had recourfe to. It was alfo to be obferved, 
that the. means of compclling .. refidence 
under the act of Henry VILI..was expeufive 
to the common informer, becaufe there were 
no cofts, and it had: been for fome. time 
ufual for judges, when actions were brought 


for feveral penalties, to-direct the jury to 


find a verdict for one-or two: penalties onty, 
which wonld not pay the perfon_ bringing 
the action the expence hé was put to. 

Mr.Wyndham fupported the bill, and in 
the conclufien the Speaker left: the chair: 
the bill then went into a committee of the 
whole Houfe, anda great number of claufes 
were agreed to. 

Notwithftanding the activity in refpe& to 
that bill, we find it will be for the prefent 
poftponed, for, on the 9th infiant, Sir Wm. 
Scott gave notice, that he fhould jiot prefs 

"the bill this. fefiion of Parliameut, in the 
hope that it would be revived at an early 
period of the next. 

On the 10th of Sune the Houfe went into 
a committee of fupply, when - 

Mr. W. Elliot moved to be vated for one 
‘month—-Seamen _° . 88,000 i 

Marines. = 18,000 oo 
¥or the pay of 68,000 me men fora’ “I. 


month, &c. 152,000 
For their’ viduals, -" 167,200 
For.wear and tear ef thips ,+. 264,000 


For ordnance for fea'fervice - " 22,000 
The abeve motions were put atid agreed 
to, and they were followed up by others, 
be met with the fame he aad 
Ireland—Guards, &ct 15,280 ' 
For pay of. artilpns, &c.. 










Panhenenens Region 


wate ote toe ee seit wt 
sipenol ah dane Som 


thort preface moved, that cos oa 
employed for feven lunar neat 
from the 18th of June,..incl 
14,000 marines—Seamen 70, 
There were then voted, saleral allie 
For wages during the fame period, ) 
For victuals, : ‘ 
je wear aud sca sie i 
‘or ordnance for the. 1g, » 1 
The Secretary at war then Sw id ou 
he fhould unto. Rate the arm: 
vices for the remait F off Hees s thar 
af oa saabutsesent > ibe 
the propo! 
eftablifhment, as — from th of 


December to the aceasta 


tHe} 


meuenit lA 







et 


parative number. 

ftand thus ¢ ili ae i 
Guards, 

Men. 


, 
y 





War eftablifhment 
Propofed 


weg 


161,864 [5 
oathment 95,78, ooe : 













“Militia rei ; ey , 
Wri ohne ttes ll vr 
The whole ex 
be ve forthe ean Bint? 
With refged oe Ne.Gas. 
pence was, yee 
but the Dimer of pe hi 
‘no more than waa, abfolut cy 
There sid tei Sabie at finefs 1 thal i 
office, but he hoped. the time would {oon . 


come when a rediction in. the. expence.af * 

a ae  Ptahlioent, 
ar ‘ 

Allowance to jnn-keapers ....: . 1. 


ty 
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Difference 47 ¢ +e 
The refolution ¢onformable ip, thia Gate 
nent Baily, Ps ate ; 
ithe Secreeer oan . 

following sums ne 
Foy the , fee _ he atmy.in once 
: a Se 
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994 New nigh Publications, 


For the recruiting service, contin-" 
cies, watch-coats &e in ‘tre: 


179 ,000 

Fo? the Genera} anid Statt-officert 
inEnglaud $8,487 
Ditto Ireland ¥ 19,868 
Ditto Scotland 7,981 


er org fupernumeraryof- 
27,664 


ita ita Ireland - - 1,200 
expences in the muster-mas- 
' tersdepartmientin Ireland « * 5,191 
= a fmall beer, &e. to 
oles 140,000 
Ditto, lreland mher + 66,313 
Allowances to reduced officers in es 
‘the army a marines $5,250 
Ditto, treland 6,212 
Half-pay to tatid forces and n ma- 


and allowance to iditye. 
Piatt pagan 45,245 
$n and out penfioners of Chelfea : 
Hofpitat’ 156,111 


General Staff 17,231 
For epee {upport of Kilminham 


‘For the pay of véluniteer corps of 
Cavalry andinfantryin England, 


144,500 


26,214 


- 3 


Y. ai of the Drill Hus- 
Teor asi of i philesophical 
pace Pe Sentral by experience; 


ted with exatt d of all the re- 
ive parts, and ‘a ive view. of 

‘ga at oat ne com: cmp whereby every 

led to make his own 

Qi aaashines, by Willian Amos. 

* ‘Some Doubts relative to the efficacy of 
. Forsyth’s R spree in filling up the 
hey hy C. povriect ted ‘An- 

] omas An- 
2 

on Geutleman Farmers Being an at- 
improve Agricultute, by subje@- 
ing theta a re the 
edition; wigh the” author's last correc- 

fidns and additions, 8vo. 7s. boards. 
iculture, with a plan. for 


the land of Grea 
Bal, F. K. 5. £. 9s 


Piers 
Tables calculated | for he Arbitration ie 


ie rest Pa Fenjpiin 


roll el improvement of — 


"ftom the 25th of March’ to the aS tae’ 
Dee yy) ae | “2000 
Fo ober widows in England: 


Barreck etalihmentin Boigtnd - 
Ditto, Ireland 
Officers, formery in the farviee ° rote 
the States-General 
2100 


Fonien ‘alte 
Support of military die | 
To the Royal Military Afylum ines 
Civil officers attached to the army: 100,865 
For the fupport of hofpitals, &c. &c. 16,191 
Mr. Corry then moved the i 
folutions, which were agreed to :—= 
For Irith ‘Treafury bills wh which be- 
came due in 1 
For compiling journals, aid tmak- © 
ing an index to the —_ of 
Lords in freland 
For printing journals of the Houfe 
of Commons in ditto : +44 
Pah Corte hertards'movets shat 
rwards mo n 
ber of fmall'fums to- defray expences of y 
"The Haute thea ref veh ; 
e Houfe then rcfumed, and the 
‘was ordered for the néxt day. 


— 


New: Eagl ie Publi cations. 


" Observations on ‘Beer ‘and | Brewers, i 
‘which the inequality, ‘injustice, and impo 
licy of the Malt Tax is demonstrated ; " 
‘Ri Flower. 

Education. 

‘ Euelidis Elementorum libri priores 
ex Commandini & Gregori Vv 
Latinis, ‘in usum Juyentutis Academice 
Edidit, i in pluribus focis auxit'& in. 


vatis emendavit Samnel aie flea: 


me 
e inet mpd igs 
‘stru&ion and deligh cousisting ¢ of ie pink 
instrudtjve, and rs tales s’ ih 
‘ah elegant~case, in 1% vols. ‘ornamented 
with beautiful froniapleces, 9 9s. 
Recueil de’ Morceaux ‘In cre Fat 
plus celebtes auteurs, on l’Abeille” by 
coise, a l'usage pss la Jeunesse. : 


Arts 
No. 1. of the chit ‘volute of" cae 
Lorrain, from the 
colleGion of R, P. 
Richard” Eailum + : 
20 Pecocpad 
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land and Scotland; and slso-an Essay to 
elucidatethe Gretian, Roman, and ic 


Ro 
Archivettures: by ‘Robert Mitchell,” archi. | 


te. This work is printed itt‘ French and 

— in imperial folio, and hot preffed 
consists of 18 plates, elegantly én 

in aquatintas price plain in boards‘Sl. 9s. 

or 41. 49; coloared: = - 


The Naval History of the late War; com- 
piled from authentie documents, vol 1. 7s. 


boards. 

The History of Hium, of Troy; includ- 
ing the adjaeent country, arid the opposite 
Coast of the Chersonesus of Thrace ; by 
the Author of the Travels in Asia, Minor, 
and Ato. 10s. 6d. 

Secret Memoirs of the Court of Peters- 
burgh, particularly towards the end of the 
reign of Catharine 11. and the commence- 
ment of that of Paul I serving asa supple- 
ment to the Life of Catharine If. vol. 3, 
8vo. 7s. boards. 


Law. 
Original .Precedents in Conveyancing, 
seleGed from the manuscript colleGion of 


, the late John Joseph Powell, esq. author of 


the Law of Mortgages, Wills, &c. revised 
and corrected, with notes and remarks ex- 
plauatory of the nature and efficacy of the 
several assurances, &c. contained in the col- 
lection; by Charles Barton, of the Innet 
Temple, esq. vol. 2. 108. 6d. boards, 
nee or the Union of bora and 
legance, beittg instructions to a Young 
Barrister, with a postscript, suggesting some 
considerations on the viva voce exami- 
nation of witnesses atthe English bar, 
8vo. 43. boards. 
' The Reports of the most learned Sir 
Edmund Saunders, knt. late Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, of several 
pleadings. and cases in the Court of King’s 
Bench, in the time of the reign of King 
Charles 1}. the third edition, with notes 
and references to the ings and cases; 
by John Williams, serjeant at law, vol. 2. 
A Digest of the Stamp Laws, and com- 
plete Stamp Table; ‘being the various 
satutes simplified, explained, consolidated, 
and reduced into a regular and comprehen- 
sive system: shewing, under distinct heads, 
the various stamp duties now payable, the 
origin, progress, and present state ‘of those 
duties, the different assessments, the period 
of their commencement, and'the particular 
regulations, &c. applying thereto; with a 


_ are clearly and copjously elucidated; by a 


Fg 


‘ ~ Edinburgh School of 
os oh poles ps tas on 















































anatomy, medical chemistry, and. botany, 
intendéd’ a3 an introduction to the Che- 
Dlne boom gf cea seen. aod 
plete m 
practice, according to the arrangement. of 
ce eS Paeehe heieage 
Edin gh, 4 vals. 18mo. pa owt at 
The A y of the Human by 
John and Charles ie surgeons, Edi 
burgh, vol. 3, part 1. with numerous. en- 





by 








cravings, royal 8vo. 7s. 
A Treatise on the 


Infected Air, of poaaunatiotn jon, a 
by 





} 





stopping’ its progress; by L. 
Morveat, Member of the National Inst 
tute of France: translated into Engii 
and illustrated with notes, by R. fall 
A Discourse introd: to a course o 
Lectures on Chemistry, delivered. i 
theatre of the Royal Institution of 
Britain; by Humphry Davy, price 1s. 
eferences to the Bones, forthe 
the Anatomical Schools ;: by Benja 
Sinons, M.D. $vo. 5s. be ’ 
fsays on Micelle us Subjects: by 
Essays on heous Subjects: i 
John Sinclair, in one large volume, 8vo. 
with $ engravings,8s. in boards, , 
: Rational Recreations, in which the prin» 
ciples of numbers, natural philosophy, 
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series of easy, entertaining, and interesting 
' ments; ameng which are all those 























with sixty-five copper plates. . ee 
_ An Essay, or Practical Inquiry, coneern- 
ing the han and Reresing. of gates and 
we with plates; by T. N. Parker, esq, 
vO. es 
Essays, Political, Economical, and Phi- 
losophical; by Benjamin Coust of Rum- 
fotd, F. R.S. with numerous engravings, 
vol. 3. 8vo boards, 10s 6d. . : 

































































274. 
of sentiment, or celebrity of character, 


212mo. 

‘An Fssay on Irish Bulls; by Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, ‘esq. and. Maria Edge- 
worth, authorof Castle Rack-rent, &c. 5s. 
buards. 

Julietta, or the Triumph of Mental Ac- 
quireménts ‘Gver Personal Defeéts, 33, 6d. 
boards. 

Proposals for a new Arrangement of the 
Revenueand Refidence of the Clergy ; by E. 
Poulter,M. As Prebendary of Winchester,1s. 

The Bardic Museum of primitive British 
Literature, and other admirable varieties, 
forming the second volume of the musical, 

, and historical relics of the Welsh 
and druids, dtawh from authentic do- 
cuments 2f remote antiquity (with great 
pains now ‘rescued from oblivion, and never 
before published) containing the bardic 
triads, historic odes, eulogies, songs, elegies, 
memorials of the tombs of the warriors, of 
King Arthur and his knights, regalias, the 
wonders of Wales, &c. with English trans- 
Jations and historic illustrations; likewise 
the ancient war tunes of the ‘bards, viz. 
the Tribanau, Erddiganau, Blodau, Galar- 
donau, Hoffedau, ‘Tlysati, Meoyneddau- 
- hymns, pastorals, jigs, and delights; to 
these national- melodies are added new 
basses, with variations for the harp or har 
sichord, ‘violin or flute, dedicated by perinis- 
sion to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales; by 
Edward Jones, bard to the Prince, 11. bs. 
Natural History. 

Supplement second to Latham's General 
Synopsis of Birds, in 4to with *24 elegant 
coloured plates, 2h. 7s. 6d. in boards. 

1 Novels. 

Odd‘Enough to be sure, or Emilius in 
the World, a -novel, from the German of 
Augustas Ia Fontaine, 2 vols 12mo. 8s. 

Who's the’ Murderer? or the Mystery of 
the Forest, -a novel; by “Eleanor Sleath, 
4 vols. 12mo. 18s. sewed, 

Poetry. 

Poems and Critical Essays on various 
branches of ‘poetry; by George ‘Dyer; in 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Somerville’s Chase,* embellished with 18 
appropriate engravings on wood, executed 
in a style of peculiar merit; by Bewick, 
Svo. 15s. s 
. Miscellaneous Translations and Imita- 
tions of the Minor: Greek Poets; by J. B. 
S. Morritt, esq. 3s Gd ‘boards. 

A Commiserating Epistle to James Low- 
ther, Earl of Lonsdale and Lowther, Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos ‘Rotulorum of the 
counties of ‘Cumberland and Westmore- 
land; by Péter Pindar, esq. 4to. 2s, 

The: Festival of ‘the Rose, with other 

8, Ato. 

A Medico-metriiial Address to the Stu- 
dents of the’ University-of Edinburgh, con- 
taining’ characteristic sketches of the mie 
dical professors: ity that'celebtated school ; 

by Lemuel Lancet, ii; 6d.” 
- Com ponimenti 


‘€3q. ‘part 
og de ae itu 





New English Publications... 





Poeti ‘d'Htaliaw-scelt! da T. 3. Mathias; béans .. 
tifully printed by Bulmer, with a head-of - 
Alessandro Guidi, in. $ vwls small vou price 
11. 11s, Gdain boards, 

The. Comedies of Terence, trandlated 
into familiar blank verse; by Ganege Col 
man, 8yo. é 


Poetry for the use of young people 
R. L. arnt ae 2s. bou . » 


The, Articles of the Church of England 
proved not ta be Calvinistic; by Thomas 
Kipling, Dean of .P ip) aud late 
Fellow of St. John’s Collegey: Albenbaige; 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Considerations on the Divine Govern. 
ment, shewing that every. thing: is from 
God, and for. good to all; -by Theophilus. 
Lindsey, M. A. 4s. sewed. 

Brief Commentaries on such: parts of the 
Revelation as relate to the: present time; 
by Joseph Galloway, esq. 8v0.9s. 

A scenic Arrangement of Jsaiah’s Pro: 
phecy relating to the fall of the renowned _ 
City of Babylon and Belshazzar, its king; by 
Nathaniel Scarlett, éditos of a translation of 
the New Testament, on a plan similar te 
that on which the present. work is conduct+ 
ed, 4to, 3s. boards. 

Sermons preached. in the chapel a Tri. 
nity College, Papin | in the, year 1795, at 
the lecture established by the provost. and 
senior fellows under the will of Mrs..Amie 
Donellan. To which is added, an -Act:Ser- 
mon, preached Nov. 15, 1795, for —— if 
gree of D. D. by Thomas Elringtony D:D. 
ie: I. A. Senior Fellow verre 0 
of Mathematics in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, 6s. boards. f ‘ if 

Revelation indis to Morality, a 
Sermon, preached in the. chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin, on Sunday -March21, 
1802; by the Hon, and Rt. Rev. William 
Knox, Lord Bishop of Killaloe, 4s.» 

A. Sermon-delivered at Worthip-street, 
on Tuesday Ist of June, 1802, being the. 
day appointed for thanksgiving, on-account 
of the. restoration. of peace. . To:whiich is 
subjoined the. Congratulatory Address of 
the Protestant Dissenters on the retum,of 

» presented to the King on Thurfday, 
ay 27, together with his Majesty's sed 
swer; by JohnEvans, A.M. Is... 

The. civil and-religious Advantages re- 
sulting from the late War; a-Sermon, 
preached in the parish church of Marsham, 
in Kent, on the,day appointed for the ge- 
neral . thanksgiving; by the. author of 
Thoughts on the. Preliminary. Articles- of 
Peace, 1s. 6d. 

A Plea for Religion and the Sacred Writ- 
ings; addressed. to the disciples:«f Thomas 
Paine, and waveringChristians. of every per 
suasion: with an too containing the 
author's Spey oy ito have relinqnished 
his charge Eeabiiseet, Chose 
the Pigg hich. that 

was oon the late 2 Rev. David S 
son, M Gd. in boards. tty ‘ys 
; + ope 
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New Projetts Public Wobks; ‘and: Boenti, . “ays 


and Travels. 


: fe 
The ira of Frederick Hornemann’s med er 
Travels from.Gairo. to \Mourzouk, the ca- tim esp the 


pital of the kingdom of Fezzan; in Africa, cent eecoton of Toulon, by a eye wit 
in the years/1797-8) illustrated with maps ness, voli? & 





Sir Jos. Banks; .by William ‘Marsden, esq. 
F.R. S. an-the Language of Siwah; eto: 


with anecdotes, traditional, 


8, 78. 
A’ Jour from ' ‘Edinbu 
mey tgh.. sheough 


: pa: ts-of North Britain 5: ret 
Hornemann’s description of the. Yemple of on. Scottish iandscape, and observations 
Jupiter Ammon; by Sir William, Young, on rural economy, nataral history, ‘manu- 
bart. F.R.S. anda letter to the Rt. Hon. fatures, trade; pane ma Ns 


remside rt 9 nr and his- 


torical, together with 
The Englishman's Companion, in a jour- relating chiefly to civil and ne rah 


pey to Paris, . illustrated with a map ofall affairs, from the 12th 


the roads fromi_ London to Paris, a. plan of presenttimes by Alexander Campbell, esq. 
rigs a. p by 


Paris, a.map of the French Republic,:and in 2’vols.4to: 


with 44 engrav- 


at us yee fe Eas in a small pocket ings, from: drawings made.op the. spot of 


‘ a Fi a coal oontniting a Trip 


mee Thames, and another into the Me- 


- vee 


the lake, river, and thountain, scenery of 
Sen eneatermete ax: 


ot hi BEBE! if} 
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‘Notices of New Works. 


nit Edmund. Farner is. preparing for 

the prefs the Hiftory and Antiquities 
of the Town and Soke of Gyantham, in the 
county of Lincoln; .containing fome in- 
terefting particulars,:of. Sir. Isaac Newton. 
To be Srubellithed (amongft other engrav- 
ings) with, a vor um thegountry about 
Woolfthorpe,.. the of. Newton, 
Jt is expected + i work, will be ready 
‘for publication. in January 1804, .It will 
be printed in the fame fize and manner as 


‘ Howlett’s views in the County of Lincoln. 


Thofe who are, or may become, fubferibers 
to that work, and think proper. to order 
this, will be ferved with it atione-third lefs 
than the, price.at. which: it will be after. 
wards publithed. It is. impoffible at prefeut 
to fix the price, but to the fubferibers it will 
te ye guinea. and a_ half for the 
—o and one guinea thefmall. 

lowing, are'in. the prefs, and will 

foo be ready for publication :- 
The. works .of Edmund Spenfer,. with 
notes, felected from the beft commentators, 


“ed and 


bn iteene ig HARE S¥OS 


Ties 


Set ect 
re ww Ww i exe 
tenfive: Life: of the Poet, : Coppi cage 
fources; ae by 
oH. Todd, M: A. To: ie: ive 

volumes, . 


of Landfeape Garilenin 
eq. This. work: ‘will-be ¢ 
in large 4to.: but as: in form’ anid e it will 
be different from his fketehes and hints on 
Landfcape Gardening, and. she, felection’ 
will be made ona inoreample seale,it can- 
not with proptiety be:.called:a fecond vo- 
lume, ee pe ee 
to that. work,.be 
plates, fome of: which: will-be cloud; and and 
will contain illufirations on 

A new edition .of Mr. Fainman'd Ceostife 
on the Funds, entitled the Funds Examine 
jin 1 vol. Svo,; it) will 
contain a variety of new tables of compa- 
rifon between the vasious. —_ 
down to the prefent time, : * 


er 





New Projeds, Public Works, and Bomy | a 


suB-MARINE VESSEL. 

This was the fubject integduced with fo 
much folemnity into the. -houfe: of Peers, 
and which we.naticed in our last Number 
had so firopgly affected the feelings of a 
noble lord, whofe patriotifm is doukted by 
a few Sceptical politicians, buy whofe inge- 
nuity is i by all experimental 
philofophers. 

In vol. 15, of the ‘Repertory of Asts and 
flowing antie’ S85 10.896, we find the 


of. a Sab-marine:vesiel, or 
be pemesceme D. But 


ae 
it F | 
bar v2 Debayson of a magazine and its ap- 


ina v 


to be conveyed hy the 
to the boteqm of a thip, 


w prove the na- 
vemely 


3. Experiments made: 
ture and ufe of a fub-marine 











276 New Projects; Paiblic Works,‘and Buenf, 
pie sara are rg ee erste ‘1 


* BRISTOL phates deine 


$* under the thip, and- attempted to fix the 
‘¢ wooden fcrew into her bottom; but 
“© as hefuppofes,.a bar of iron, which paffes 
SS from the rudder hinge, and.isfpiked under 
“ the fhip’s quarter. Had he moved afew 
inches, which; he might have done, with- 
« out rowing,.} have no. dowht but he would 
& have found wood where-he might have 
“* fxed the {crews or, ifthe ship were 
¢ fheathed with copper, he might eafily 
have pierced it: but not being well 
< fkidled iu the management of the veffel, 
S* in attempting to move to another. place, 
**he left. the thip; after feeking her in 
“ vain, for fame time, he rowed fome dif- 
** tance,.and rofe. to the: forface. of: the wa- 
€* ter, ‘but found day-light had advanced fo 
“ far, that he.durft not renew the attempt. 
“ He fays that he could eafily have faftened 
© the magazine under the ftem of the thip, 
‘ §© above water, ¥ -he rowed up to the ftern, 
“ and touched it before he defcended. Had 


** hundred and fifty pounds of en tae (the 
“ quantity contained im the magazine, ) 
$6 muft have been-fatal tothe fhip. In his 
S¢ return: feom the {hip to New York, he 

$ ¢ paffed near Gavernor’s}fland,and thought 
$* he was difcovered by the énemy, on thé 
*¢ iflands nee in a to avoid the danger 
‘6 he féared, he:caft offthe magazine, as he 
“* imagined: it, retarded him in the fwell, 
4* which was: vety confiderable: After the 
$6 magazine had:been caft off one hour, the 
£* time the internal appatatus was fet torun, 
$¢ it blew up with great violence. 

-. Inthe year 4777;1 made am attempt 
$< from a whale-boat:againft the Cerberus 
* frigate, then. lying, at:anchor between 

#* CenneGicut river and: New, London,: by 
«¢ drawing a machine: yao fide, by 
*¢ means .of a line. he machine was 
¢ joaded with powder, to be exploded by a 
«° gun-lock, which was to be unpinioned 
** by an apparatus, to be turned by being 
“6 hrought along-fide:of the frigate. This 
$¢ machine fell in with a fchooner at anchor, 
«¢ aftern of the frigate; and concealed ‘from 
“my fight. By fome-means or other it was 
*¢ fired, and demolifhed the fchooner and 
“ three men—and blew the only one left 
“S alive over-board, ‘who was taken up very 
« much hurt. 

“6 After this I fixed feveral kegs under 
“ water, charged with powder, to explode, 
© upon touching afty thing, as they floated 
* along with the tide. . One of them blew 
« up a boat with feveral perfonsin it, who 
<‘ imprudently handled: it too freely, and 
“ thus gave the Britith that dlaym which 
« brought on the battle of the Kegs.” 

, ip CMARATABLE REPOSIIORY. 
The ladies of Windfor have established a 


‘charitable repository, which nidt only de’ - 
serves. mention but:imitation, They ma- - 


pr hee of useful. and: fommey at- 
the produce of.which when:eold is 
dist uted in waa acta of charity fo fh = 


mic 


A fest has been formed ty Mt 
by which the harbour‘of’ ine wit 
rendered as commodidus and cdtivétiient as 
any in the kingdom. ‘This-plad id #0 ‘ges 
nerally approved that/100,0001. were‘ fub- 
of in a: few days to pay the expences 
of it. 
‘ t BALANCE Lock. * 
Mr. Fuffell’s balance Tock “for € 
boats from a lower level! t a: 
vice verfa, has 
tory trial on the Somerfet:and Dorfet canal, 
near Mells.:) The principle’ en which | 
acts is so’ 
— conveyed by it with ‘the greatést fa- 
cility; and one of its chief 
tions is the facility of its conftru@ion, wh 


can, fcarcely ever render it liable to the Ne- 


; sor of repair. The fpecification of Mr. — 
“* he faftened it there, the explofion of one 


F’s patent for this machine may be feen in 
the Repertory of Arts, Manufactures, Fe 
" yRol BRI oe ames f 


The iron bridge propofed' to be éretted — 


over Sone fercy, is given ape seconde of 


the vaft expence of ‘the widertdking; ‘ac ~ 
cording’ to ‘eftimate ‘it would’ dniount by . 


400,000 t. 
ane ae Rattwa 


The Carmarthenthi te 


laft week received or oval 


makirig an’ ifon try robe Wee Oe” 


and Mr. Raby’s iron forges and 


Llanelly for fixteen miles through 2° ed 


abeunding with coal'and iron mined.’ 
agricultural improvement of thi¥ fis OM 
alfo be greatly accelerated thereby, its’ 


mination being at the Caftle-y-Garrig } times : 


ftone quarries and works, hitherto of 
difficult:accefs. The road ishrtended to 
completed within twelve months. *’ 
DOWNING COLLEGE: oo 

A new college is about to’ be ered a 
Cambridge, called Downitig' 
money for the eftablithment ‘of it was left 
by Sir James Downing. “The fite of ground 


marked ‘out for it is near St. Andrew's 


ftreet; itis to be’ for the ftudy of law and 


sphyfic only. “A queftion arofe upon the”” 
will, and it has ‘been @ ‘numbéf of years in 
Titigation in Chancery, but: ‘it. is now fu a. 


train of fettlement. 


OAKHAM AND MELTON seowen de dxdt 
‘Fhe new'canal from Oakham to Melton 


Mowbray. is now entitely finifhed, and wilf, “ 


-we underftand, be navigated Dy the’ or “ 
an yt SES ne oe 


NEW Suet TS, 
Two new'fereets ae thuhiyéto be 


which when earner mat 
magnificent and elegant’ if’ oe " 





undergone ‘another tatet. ' 


eeKo RCERES2 SRize 


, that boats of any burthen 





PROVINGIAL:OCCURRENCES.  - 


the late Dennis: Farrer. < of Elstow, in 
this county. -° 

Diea’} At Tempstord ma Lady Payae, 
lic of the late Sir Gillies P. 


BERKS. 
i<Marvied.) Mrs Bt. Ayret, of Maiden- 
‘ead, to Miss. Spire, of the same place.<— 


Henley upon Weodtoffe, 
eldest daughter of Me. 1B: W of Newbury. 
—At Newbury,;: Miss Brown, of 
Ma. Fox; of the Malthouse, near New- 
bury, to Mr.:Jelé,: master of the: free: 
sthool, . neat Poy anew oroy nena 
Bovley, j un. of Courage, to ing, 
of the coals Kingston a 
— Morland, ésq: of Abingdon, to 
Thornhill, daughter. of Edward T. 
ceiahde Henry Burdett, of goes 


to Miss Jukes, of Lincoln's in: n Fields; 


London 
Died After'a Anes 2 ene illness, the Ker. 
Newbury.—In the 
Srafiod, in this county. 
BUCKINGHAM. . |: 

Birth.) At Taplow, the Lady of Rear- 
Adimiral Sir Chatles Hency-Knowies; batt, 
ofa son and heiz. 

Marvied.| . Mir. Samuel Cowland, 
re saa to Mies Wheeler of Ayles 


Died}. Aged 84. the Rev. Heneage 
Derg reGtor of Milton, in this county, 
senior prébendary of ‘Cantérbury.—Sir 

foun Reel, bart. of Checkers.—Mr. Thos 


mas Raban, late of Otney, and minister of 
a congregation of Dissenters at Yardleyy 
Hastings, - 


Northamptonshire, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


of ‘ 


yy 
of. 74, Mr. Vernon, leaving a wilt tx 
__ rogret theless ofa tender vender husband, 


Births}. ‘‘Pho-Lady of oe Rev: T. Case 
lyon, of Tregolls, near Truro, efa:sout aad 
er 

Died) : Pag att, ne, ote telnet 
aged Ryo Pee 
merly a Captain. in the aes 
cagicoonmnts militia-Lately at 

“i. the Rid: Leathe ein 


daughter of Mrs John J 
Mr. Ginnis, shipwr 
of 


to deplore the lasa of one of the best of huts 
bands; and mest affeGtionate of. parents... 
At Catlisle, Mr: William’ Halton, in a 
advanced ago—At ‘Wigton, advatited im 


eb At Suny tan eeainne 


land, Cok welict of the late 
| W. Bohnés, efq of the paper-mills, Thet- 
ford..-Mirs, Neale, widow of Mr. Neale, 
many years an  eacon con of Ones 
CHEST&R. - 


Burnell; and ova 


H. mariner-—At 


Rowes, of the: 
~At 
ms 





978 ~ 


his‘age, Mr. Thomas Ridge of Heage;°as 
aman of the most liberal kindness and ge- 
sion eee his chatacter has 


eles ne Rpt ‘46; Mr-Wm. 
of Derby, At Eckington, 

eget, Mr. Jobr'a , cuntterand malt. 
—-At Chesterfield, inthe 8tst year of 


pt a, Mr. Thomas: ‘Dutton, -sen:—At. 
West Bromwich, aged 129, Mr. John Shel- 
don. He had 9 children, 51 grand-children, 
ben t grand-children,* and 5 children of 
uirtlr géneration.---He retained his pared 
ori tothe. very last. 
DEVON. 
Married.) At Plyniouth, Capt. Pyin, of 
the Royal: Navy, to'‘Miss: Lockyer,’ only 
joe oa Edmund L. eq. of that place. 
‘Tremictt, of Exeter, ‘to’ Miss Dale. 
+ -Samtel Osborne Gibbes, esq. second son: 
of Sir Philip Gibbes, bart. to Miss Bishop 
of Exeter.-—At Crediton, ‘Mri’ Fulford, jun. 
to Miss Paddon, ‘ofthat place. 

-: Died.] At, Heavitree, Samuel Philips, 
$54. e'Had' been ‘a long time in-atinger- 
ing state,’ but: his death ‘was: unexpected 
and sudden:~-Mr.’ Simon’ Manley, ‘of oe 
ter.s<At the*Lime Kiln near Exeter, Mrs. 
Bellamy, wife:of*Mr: RB: coal-merchant..-- 
Mrs. Sarah Co nal of Mr. Christo- 
re. Coggan, Exeter, 

Dorset. 

Married} At’ Mowxton, ‘the Rev. if. 
White, Reor of Shalden, Hants, to Miss 
StoBarhe, ‘daughter of the late Alexander 
5t.. Barbe, esq. of Blandford.---At Bishop's 
Lidyeatd,’Mr. Hartis, of Stoke St. Mary, 
to. Miss Allenot, of Lidyeard ---Mr- Hill, 
surgeon’ and apothecary of .Wivetiscombe, 
to’ '‘Miss* Winter, of “Lidyéard.---Mr. c. 
‘Fownson to Miss Hounule, of Bridport. 

Died.] At Leigh, Mr. John Dyer, after 
4 short lines, in the'8 1st ‘year of his age. 
He was a native of Taunton, Somersetshire; 
and many years’a respeftable tradesman‘of 
that town.---Mr. Hammond, tanner of: Al- 
weston, near Shetborne.-~-The Hon. Henry: 
* Fane, MP P. for Lyme Régis, and unde 
to the Earl of Westmotéland:—--Uf a decline, 
in the! 18th year of his‘age, Mr. J. O. Bart- 
Jett, eldest son of Mr. Bartlett, attorney of 
Wareham.---Suddenly, James Chafie, esq. 
ef Dorchester.—-At Lyiie, Mrs. Stupart, 
wife of'Capt..Gustavus S/ of the royal navy; 
a-lady: eminently’ pdssessed of every quality 
aid every _—_ pec the female clia- 
aot 


M punwate i 

“Married: J At Monkwestinouth, Mr. Eg- 
gleston, failmaker, to‘ Mife:Hannah Greg- 
fon.—At St. a Auckland, Mr. = 
‘ward Woodhoufe,.managing partner in the 
se eesteeeecnns 
Bifhop Auckland, 1; to Migs Lange iy \° 
ter of Mr, George: L sof that place: 


90, Mrs'Caleb: in» “a 
seth Beno snr foany Coreen 

clin, merch of News 
duane Be B he ‘had ¥gorie 
forthe benefit of his. ‘wealthy, Jo hn Shattee, 
gag. of Whitworth, near a 





“ Provintial Occhérences. ' 


ONT 


~: Marvied.): ae Halowsy Down, Mr Wi 
liam . Perkins, -n 
that 2 Min bees 4 a a 


rivig—Mr. J. Taylor, of 
ter, to Mifs Cobb, Copford. 

2 Died.} The papier sap of Upper 
Gildham.+=Mr.: Jos. Wallis, 
of Colchefter, aged: TomeMe. saith clock 
and’ watch maker, of. Great 
89. years.«mAt ~ Witham, Mr. :George - 
man, late.of Harteft,Suffolk.—-At Henden, 
Mr. Newfted, fon of Mr: .N: of Thori: 
Hali.—Mrs. Barnard, widow-of the late Mr. 
B. of Heybridge pares fy 
along and heavy: affliction, the tev. 
Stevens, many years minister of the 
meeting in: Colchefter.-~Me. Tiffin, 
and Mrs: Watts, chemift, of: Coumaharen 
Mr. Townthend, of -Coggethall, -relict of 
Mr. Charles T rhe Bally aged ye 
Thomas: Séabroake, -many, years: a fefptics 
table: inhabitant ‘ of; that fi -Sy- 
tmonds, of Little Heighs 

GLOUCESTER. 

Married.) Mr.:Charles: Wood, of Prefion 
Court, to. Mifs Miattlia. Thompfon, of Gh. 
cefter.—-Mr. Richard Smith; furgeon, ‘of 
Briftol, to Mifs Cretfwicke, of Wefton fab 
Edge, in this county. © : 
~: Died) A ftera long illness, much lamented, 
Mrs, Underwood, wife of Mr. Nathaniel'l), 
of Couley Mill.—At Sodbury, fs decline, 
in the :2tft year of: his:age, Mr. Horace 
Rudge, of Gloucefter, eldeit fon of the late 
Mr. James R. attorney, of Wickevar.——-Mari 
John-Long, fatmerof,St. Briavels, ! ‘. a 

HEREFORD. < 
. -Marvied.] At Rofs,; Mr. John Cook) ta 
Mifs Sarah. Hardwick, both of that places 
Mr. Clarke, of Upper Lyde; to, Mifs‘Tom- 


chins, of Cannon Pyoi. 


Died.} Mr.. Davies, : Mrs. Vicrefs,. wile 
of Mr. V. mafon and. Mr. Taylor, currier, 
all of Eardisland.—At her houfe in Here- 
teeDrl Lanthiey, one we the. «late 

Lanthley-—=At her mother’s houfe, 
in Hereford, Mrs, Vaughan, -widow of Mr, 
J..V. for — years 4 refpectable: wiry 4 
cnorlte se-tlias — j beak 


At Lilliput, Bar 
jeapea . Haworth, efq, 
—rAt Totteridge, the Iedy af a Gleude 
ter, efq. of a daughter, : 
Sereeiperable en years his age, Mr. 
ra rer 
ford.—=At S whe woe 


brother, 
Seen ale 


Pasay lbous ee 


in: Portantplace,, Mrs, Fitgherbert, wife 
Thontas F. efq. late of High Canons, ia 
this county.» At Bie 


Cafamajor, fifth fon of Juftinis — 


| 





or << wp 
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, SOS Fane — 


ProwinciahObcisrrenceli: ag 


. Pidvock, wife Bf Mr: P. furgeon, of 
pee Theobelds, after -ifteen 


@pan. > 


W-B. Braditiaw, of Halton Hall, nes: Lari 


Gon Vi 


P of py é hat the 
Married] ::. Mri: George Paal, jun. >of chefter,; Mrs 


Bury, to Mife Stoeker, of ‘St. lves, in this 
county. ‘ seve toy! 


nh wee tv? . ; = ‘ 
Died.] Mrs. Godby, -eélict of. the late 


alderman G.' of Huutitgdon, in the 68th - 


ear of her age» William: Margetts; of 
emingford Gray, gent. ytd at i 


, ‘ KENT.” orm « 
Births} At Chatham, Mrs. Bean, lady-of 
Capt. ,B..of: the Guards, of ‘a daughter. 
Lady-Sondes, at his: Londthip’s feat at Har- 
court, of a: dauighter.~T he lady : of James 
Mann, efq. of Linton-place, of'a daughter, 
.. Married.] Mr. William Baldock, to Mifs 
Roalfe, of Casiterbasy—-At. Sittingbourn, 
Mr. Booth, ironmonger, of -Lontion, to 
Mifs Gibbons, daughter of Mr. Sills. G. of 
the former, place.—At-Rochefier, Captain 
Morgan, of the army, to:Mife Gibbons, 
of that city.—-At, Whitfable; Mr.: John 
Lawfon, to :‘Mifs: Aan Griffith.--Mr. Haw- 
kins, puffer, in the royal navy, to Miss Lilly, 
of Deal.—At Canterbury, Lieut, Purvis, of 
the Royal _-Waggon Train, to Mifs Browne, 
of that city..—-Mr. William :Cook, to. Mifs 
Michael Summers, eldeft daughter of Mr, 
John S. of Uicombs. : 
Died.] Ati Weft :Malling;. Mifs. Miller, 
oon of the ladies, fchool there.—At 
gate, in an advanced age, Mes. Finch) 


‘ wife of Mr. John F., owner ofthe Britannia 


packet,. of that .pert.—-Mys, Eagland, wife 
of Charles’ England;. clerk -of the works in 
the barrack depactmentat Walmer.—Mrs. 
Vandepais, wife.of ;Mr. -Thomas:; V.. at 
Greenhill, near--Hernes-At Milton Ter 
race, near Gravefend;: aged. 68. years, Mr. 
Joha Miller. At his: houfe, on Croom 
Hill, Greenwich, Chriftopher Mafon, efq. 


. Yice admiral’of the white, in the’ 58th<year 


of his age.—Suddenly, Mrs.;Dunn, of Deal. 
Lately, in the work-houfe at. Bletching- 
ton, in ‘Fhanet, Jofeph Clark, in. the:60th 
year of his age, John Beer, in his 82dyear, 
the: widow he,..in her. 90th. year, and 
the. widow Brown, insher. 99th year.—The 
number of paupers now. living in. the fame 
houfe is $2, of which number the united 
ages,of the 6 eldet amount. to 483: years; 
the ages.of the next 6.t0.498, and the: next 
6 to Su4.years.—_Mr.. Levi: Emanuel, filver- 
{mith, of Canterbury, aged:70 ; be. was one 
of the elders. of the Jewith. congregation, 
and upwards .of 40 years an inhabitant of 
that city. ; . rid 


draper, of Liverpéo].+=Mrs. '¥ 

Mr. R. ¥. of Ardwick—At Eyrholm, Ma 

Pierfon, aged 109:—Mr. - ; ; 
gest fon of the rev. N.. . 


Manchefter,: late’ } 
battalion of Manchefter and. Salford volun 


Minories. -At Knaptoft, Mr. Berke Wand, 
of Wigfton, to Mifs Wilfon, of the former 


places: +) #olo co teh J staal yet 

- Died.} Mr: Jotin Part, of SyRonm=At 

Malta, Mr: -G. Bracebridge, furgeon; .far- 

merly of Leicefter; and: late on’ board : his 

Majefty’s: thip Expeditivn.--Mr. H.Coo- 

per, hofier of Leicefter+-At apr oa 
‘feof 











as0 Provincial Occurrence. 


Leicefter, te’ Mile’ Kety, of’ Becby «iM. 


homnby, to Mifs G daughter of 
the late (Gaby Groves ai ud the tetmnte 
Died}: At 


Casterton-magoa; Mr - Joan 
prea” Her fon of Mr. P: farmer 
place.~DMas. s. Caleraft, wife of Mr, © fupe 
wifor of. Gainsborough.-Aged 44, 
Br. Wim. pomp Lincoln.»-At Clixby, 
ancy in the ae year of his fe, 


+ 9 vee Mr. han Rooke, Porn 


isketon At his 2 his houfein, Cottingham, 
soaks tows year of his age, Wim. Travis, 
efq. of Hull.--At Lincoln, Mrs. Francis, 2 
maiden. -»Aged 62, Mr, John: Asher, 
of At Camden Town, J. Qu- 


trum, aha. formerly of Hulle—=At Fulbeck, - 


the feat.of the late hat. Henry Fane, Che. 
Biair, efq. of Blandfond, St. mince cae 
connty of Dorfet. ‘He married ia 
lide the Lady Mary Fane, fier to th te, 
eon of Wefmore. 


Den, dc: 

Births.}: ‘Phe tad lady: raf Joba Haskins, efq. 
at hia houfe ini spect hag afon. The 
lady. of Jobn Whitaker, 
a ne a foniand heir. 

of Geo-ge-ftreet, Hanoverfqu. 
shakacd taetaheeedtaes Smith, efq. of 
Finthury-fquare,:of a fon--In 
Lady Caroline Stuart Wortley, of a fons 
In Conduit-ftreet, Hanover-fquare, the lady 
of Major Davifon, of a-fon.-—At Hampton- 
court palace; Lady.Ann ‘Culling Smith, of 
a fonAt his Lordthip’s boufe, in Cave» 
dith:fquare, the Countefs of Caffilis, of a 
fon in, Jermyn-ftreet, the lady of George 
Torrane,. efq: of a daughter [i Grafton- 
fireet, Lady Charlotte Duncombe, of .a 
a~At his houfe in: Piccadilly, the 
lady. of Thomas Anfon, efq. M. P. of a 
daughter, which died in a few hours.—In 
LAncoln’s-inn-ftelds, the lady of Henry Hul- 
ton, efq. of a fou.-At the Speaker's houfe, 
in: Palace-yard,. Mrs.. Abbot, of a fon.<»?kt 
the houfe.ef John Wolmere, efq. in Queen- 
fquare; Bloomfbury; the lady of Jothua S. 
Smith, efq. of -court Green, of a 
fon-—The lady of James Hulme, efq. of 
Brunfwick-fquane, ofa fon.-in Upper Sey- 
in the lady SORBR #5 of 
a fon 


Wm. Bond, farmer, to Mifs:Orby, both of 


of the late Mr. ae W. oftiat periihen 


Manley Power, of the 2@th re 
Mifé Coulfon, of York-place, 


. At Acton, Capt. Come, Protease $e 


to Mifs Seales, of Eaft 
ney, barrifter at law, of tne Middle Temple, 
Berner’s-ftreet,-~! 


of 
Ruffell, efq. of Cam ng 
Fofter, ‘of 

Died.]. Mrs. Coauld, wife of 


houfe, in St: James , Mifs 
ton, eldeft of Samuel Thornton, 
efq. M. P: ‘Wm. Robertfon, of the 


his Majefty’s German chapel, 
-—In an advanced age, in ‘Rerkley-fquare 
Mrs. maperrgger a maiden lady, 


ham, in the 72d of his age, Mr. James 
Randal, of Queenhithe. at € the honfe of 
Henry Bonham, efq. ‘Broad-ftreet’ 

Capt. Charles Wemy&s, after a fevere 
nols.«-Mary Flood, wife of Luke F." 
of Maryland-point, Susatird te er 4 
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CONN ae REGISTER. ua! 
os Marine Aacident ees is ames bi 


Montieal, Davidfon, arrived off nover, failed from 


Qpebec Pac Gampleman from 
Dee, out g5aays all well, sn bart. 98. Ne j- Long. 
eS ay Ana, Knowles, from London, is condemsed at 


ica. 
. “ M‘tver, 
The : icity, apr fl ow Rede 


mh. to ‘London, gnt en 


con there, 
ftp Eagle, Sua he Havannah, is lo on 


from Stettin to » has téen 
te ices and fupk,-—Thy a ad crew 


ee Pri oad, to China, is put 
ait, rma from Gethenburg 9 is pi 


The Triton, Powe}l, from Boftun to Perselly 
agth mays to ey to tre weftward seil 

tain, Mate, and four men drowned ; three 
fived at rst, 

The k aoe, , bouad to the Séuth Seas, 
tes ene y the nnbetaheaies marty, oa the sf Murch, 

jn Latt. 30. 49, Long. 18 w, all well 

The Mew, trom Lifpou to ‘Me ‘land, 
fpoke With in Latt, 92 N. Long. 24 W, about the sath of of 
May, all well, by the adventure Folger, arrived at Ports- 


Columbia, Gilbert, from Sicily to England, foundered 
Mediterrancan. 
aye Cores from pha ip is put into 


ins! 

2 bia, from Sicil i 
BL oda tgth oF ite rigeen turd. with a with all ro 
Ripeica we ih Waa'hes eked by % Wak? who he intenden 


thin, fram” Stockholm to Lifbon, is 
of aon haven, but is expected 
We pee ser deing ligh' 
p herring trom’ itirtinlgue Dublin, is to- 
we. 
on Ral niper gone. from Cork to Falmouth, is fogally 


a ent Bp » afrived from the Cape of Gooe 
pore, Spe he soth of April, in Latt ys South, 
42.2 via fe David Scott, eg the “Ceres, from 

rn te China; and on the 26th of May, ‘in Late, 42» 


ST ate A Pe re nee 


The waa from Rengal ‘to’ Lonition, and the 
ree en with on the 
Vo by th: William 
‘Pitt, capt, Pearfon 1 een, tux en 


ifiens, which ith. 
ahs fhe entys ¢ aos marly et, sear the Kates 


a George, Ap} seby se Ne is loft on o, 
The Mary Asin 4 Telia seen, port 
bd gate, where tna ial oveot 
aah Neva, Zellavia, the Amfterdam. 
hasbeeu on thore onthe Gandwin Sands 3" “tor 0€ ‘by the 
Deal bests, and brought into the Downs, 


1 “my cant 
Veiegaite. | oath 


The Farhe. seller from Dantzig to Lon onderry that was | 
foganas Haz. © 


ne a the coaft of sweden; bd ah 
LJ 


ae 


he Rheds, sedman, from Neweaftic to. wifnar, is foot 
on the Coast of Jitiead mnceam Grebe: 


iia? -Gtarte, | ai 
tan fol ofa the beck ot the te of of, wight, and Sats ae 
sfcom Tob and the Betty, Tue 


roapeeh 
Retr. fi were fpoken 
gh the th of My. wink cg Ba gone, om Way te a 


over. 
vine Atte ot boomy bound to the Wel Indies, is tof 
sine Ror a Adelesh from ae, nto a nians wae 
” f bg ii he ¢: 
on wae ng to t bape Con 


ine tare, io ame, and iil bed om hihi pat 


repair, 
The N.S. Corcuse Vi from Lif- 
bon nd ye ye era lee ate 


WeemThe cr ea 
navel by. the Seam ore Shelton, arrived * 
«an fs, ¢: fi to is. Shere 
o Saces fa?! from London Lorman 0a: 
ts 
sally, Nicholfen,. from. 


Part of the 
ato 9 00 jamaics, nse 

stews tr trae a 

1 Out 

- The Merlin,.« foam Demerara to Landen, 

Martin weytnainrete in put int 


to London, was one n with ele pay rust 
eth ef April,—the "iia ind the sere 
Mafon, rere 


‘fros ev “ a =ithy i cy the bee 
~—_ vigini fellia » in ts ee te 


oe = 
ee a Sn tutehlockicy 
‘near Dan:zig, C1 golifcharging, 25 +3 
Rory maroon 9 trom st. ‘ato Liverpool, is. gut 
-u The Tabago, ichen, : from, Demerarato a keaten, gee, tele 
preden 2 eo the ns See SS ae 
. “The Neptune, Peters, from i 
and Sey thoes, of Newecafile, weat o Shore, oe Ca- 
‘tais, onthe. sR infant, but are fice 
‘that Port, after difcharging poten ieee 
The part, #: miley, 
Rarbsiness ., 
The Grace, of tendon, which was driven elkée ai Ps ite 
Bueno, jamaica, is 
The ety Yonge Sonak, from surinam, 0 Landon 
into'st, Thomis's is consemmed py en gps the.-< 
The Salus, buan, failed from Martha 
— oe. a aaah te —— Aprung a ieak aod ake 
arae ore awa: v 
rhe nile eopesiy dean from: jah to Barcelons; is put into 
Carthagena with damage, 
‘The Georges Hayxard, feom Pron mapa to Mewfeundiand, 
“ieloit Rear St. John's. People fs 
The: Daphne, aijler; trom Clie ee eouadiand fume 
dered near.at. Juha’s.Crew faved inthe 
un en, vanes ; Gerett, from iMavre to Hambro’, is 
neart ¢€ Tesel. 
‘The Gooc intent, Dougal, from ae 


thal as 


loft nese.x 
iteme 








bree 2 4 of Blea and. Dividends ‘niieounived between gs cout of Mey nie 
¢  QQnid of June .? 7 q2 


NKRUP rer : 

LDIs, Jaren, C. Atkiafva, Be. Cambridge. 

thire op-kec pers. | faylor. Field court, Gray's Inn.) 

ye ny tinny New. s+reatiord, linen Srapers {Atkinfog, 

bie Arcet, Falcon Tes) 

send William, Jun.of Copmanthogpe, "York, cornfadior, 

‘Seymour, Yorks ”) 

‘Beaton, sarah, of Yeovil, Somerset, ‘haberdajher, (Gregory 

and Brookes, Waxchandle hal.) 


Becks, Andrew kiy. pi Ne ftreet, fquare, 
see and Dmlingn, Warnford fount, Thregmorten 
meet He, ate ra et 
ancafter, 

Pegi. Noo a Lancafter, linen drapers. (Maton 
Yc pein, thom Beritale Deyba, Clothier, (Newel; Cut. 


‘alter, epee neat Dowkfeller, (Palmer, ‘Bir. 


m 
‘weer pag SOR age rear reer oe We tesang rer, 
{st fan, Dairy merthaie 
mich Safed 


ean tee bea sen at em ma 


a yen aa Tasted leave foe 


art A 


“Putlee, Jofeph, of Rick jar, corer comfées, 
inn 

: cing? Ulnharedt onan = 
iad vabingdon; ‘Becki, coal dealer.” (easter, 
1 

Solte . Be the ‘ rte irenmonger. _ttawe, 

coptam, cr aig meres _(Laceand: walt, 

Fore ie George, of Great Yarmouth, “ophotder. (tinere, 

Thon i sen ae ag , cureien, (aarter 


comlitiew, nr Pen Saas ’ 
£ ieht pS Woolwich. ritual ter Rerae Grevawich. } 
pd ichton , Madar tp * 


lier. regan pier, chaste omar? 
oa Haniel) Toreshami, praticr. (Jeflop, Waltham 
fon, too eS enn P 
ete men fret, ineumnee-oker(Se4ha 
oe Gy tate: “of Glouceher, grocers ‘ao. 
Gloucenfty 


'* 


Ow ‘ i seas ‘ : : % 


"a 
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Hardy, william, Glevcefter, linen ‘acaper. (Wiltons jun. 
Gloucefter.) t 
Yorkthire, carpet ma- 


Hartiey, stephen, Heckmoadwike, 

nufaéturer- (Edwards, Halifax.) ‘ 
Matheid, yohn, Ti eek Devon, merchant, - (Taunton 
©¢ Punt 


ip court, ? 
Hem Sper g ee ColcheRer, EAex, merchant. , Francis, 
Rérton, popns céck bill, shadwelt, (atitchell, Union 


court, 
Houlduig, ng Johe ao thes William — Liverpool, 
ftace and ri Haffell, Liverpool.) 
yaar Phillip, late of Little Queen ftreet, St..Giles’s, tay. 
© Yor, -(Jopfi mn Peargunees Rew {quare:) 
= (Falcon, 


. re th fireet, 
xipeick, aT. Pope's head alley, London, merchant. 

« (tee, Tanfield court, Temnie:) 

Lathrop, Robert William Felton, otherwife called Sir Ro- 
bert furray' Brown Glar&. of Portland eat middlefex, 
banker. (Paterfon;’ Furnival’s inn, Holborn, 

x meh Philip, Charles — Hoxton, merchant. (Gregfon 

: Smart, Auge! cou 

Leypura, james f Hackney, Middlesex, merctiant, (Haod, 
“Gar Temple.) 


Mac Gowran, Francis, P Perfons ftreet, Ratclif highway, gro» 
cer. {Wefton, Fenchurch fircet.) 
MAls, Philip, Hetetord; butcher. (Bird and Co. Hereford.) 
Mosley, Morris: Lewin, Liverpool, merchant. (Willett 
and Annefley, bege-ves fquare.} 
“Workthire, corn dealer, 
(Sutton, — $b.) , 


a he George; Eenfington, fationer. (Knight, Ken- 
Phelps, Robert, Plymouth, dealer, (Sudlow and Richard- 


for, Sestiners yard.) 
Frefon, Robert, cay merchant. (Clements, Liver’ 


Pullen,Heary, and Thomas Roberts, 
(Follett and Wi! stewed Exeter.) 
Reed, William, barking 
Red lion {quare.) 





h yard, merchant. (Few, 


igways Dodfon and Sanmet- ‘Ridgway, 
Liverpool, merchants, (Blac kftock, Liverpool.) 
Pingrofe, George Welton, Nerthamptonthire, ftoff manu- 
faéturer. - (Cattle, Pale 
Roberts, Richard pooiy brickmaker, (Fleetwood, 
. Rainf- rd” s building. Liverpoo', 
Sbdinfon, John, Preicot ftreet, Goodmansfields, money feri- 
vener. (Berridge, Staples inn.) 
Rodi fon, Jolin, Old Gravel lane, on ry ae cheefemon- 
ies pee Torrington ftreet, Gould Square; Crutched 
© friwrs; 


Rowton, Sone pd » liner'draper. (Farrer and Co. 


4 Edward, st. Helen's, Lancatter, linen draper. (Hol- 
fandy Manchefter.) * 
y-John, and George Scott; of sonth ons Finsbury 
fquare, merchants. (Swain and stephens, Old Jewry.) 
‘Geweil, Witliim,' Falcon fqaare; merchant. (Shelton, sef- 


fions ree) 

rp, Thomass* Walthamftiow, _fonmaigers (Holloway, 
Chancery lane.) 

pion, Thomas, William tens John Sanderfon and Jo- 
fcph Granger, Stokefley, York, bankers,’ (towels, Stokes- 


Smart. mets Jeep, Wolverhampton, bookfelter. (Hallem, Kid- 


‘Smith, Samuel, Liverpool, merchant. (Crump, Liverpool.) 
Smith, john, woolwich, hawker and pedilar (Bolton, 
Son and pats et middle Temple.) 
a popes woollen draper.. (Williamfon, 
Ay fireet, Sy ea viel 


sneight, ath Matthew, = im, Dewsburry, York, <lothier. 

Ry «) 

Gweetiand, yee : OF Toptham, -Devonthire,- coal mer- 
chant. (Woed Strong, Tiverton.) 

Bowie, Thomas and: J Fes kfon, Newgate ftrect, ware- 
houfemen, {shein, seh Sefhons houfe.) 


Johu Middleton, Sivenpeald cooper. (Philips, 


« Paeatymas 
sey. a hvmtirttionny Derby fatter. 
» ice, corn 
re star) at Manchefter ar merchant, 
« 'AGatty, Avge) court, onem Orton fireet. 
* whit: ker, Thomas, Ki hly, fork, inn Keeper, (Watfon 
and Delefare, se 
_ white, Williatu, Sout ampton buildings, brandy merchant. 
1 tJanes, Selitbury fquace, bleet treet.) 
Whitley, Abraham Brown, North thielgs, merchant. (Fiet- 
«cher, North hit ldsa) 
‘Wilmott. Devonthire Heiman, Briftol, druggitt. (Gillett, 
ean, Guidance iq , 
,w younger, Hay pack, Yor capetatieg, 
_, (Galland, Kingfton upon sults Pee 


DIVIDENDS, 
ee r Johny ing treet; Bloomibury, bridle. nie. 
6. 
A gy tohert, of the Cliffe, near Lewes: ‘uffex, moer- 
cer, 
Bag"ey, John ‘Hestta, bE Suffolk, grocer. 
Bal ey, qwiltianr malicanepon tsyvidtua. ler. rp 36: 
Beal, G. Great ftreets 
Bxethom, Jo n, yet ne liquor pan. gar yjul 
. William, vaailicight. Saiy's. 
Biri, Hawkins Briftol, tea deaer. | July a4, 
Blackmore, Richare, Of the Cotonnade ar r the Poundling 
hofpital , Miad lefex painter. july 6. 
Boult, _— en, and Joba Maynard, Stgines, coachanakers 
Juve 26. 


Exeter, coal merchants 


naperier vie, on and Redert Kenyon; late of tat 
nity. 

Brawley; H. 

Bec Jamon fpetete idge, gl Sr ac ¢ ner Ly I 


Broughall, Mos miller eS 
Brown, Geprge. Caen ret ily 9a,” 


Buddicoms ho Kooert feph 
Burdon, ‘et thi age, ive fevivenet. *)Juiie ie 


Saori ier eng ern aa aa 


Shvery re ir ftreet, lin: tas '. 1d, 
> Tha “south 


Colecom, }. Bow fireet, rorick ayer, 
c Nchard, Lewes, Suffex, watc Ke. iy 
Cooper, 7’ oy Henley upon ‘open Thames, ay hs 


Vener, 
Corkith, yen! or oF the ees » butcher. jiay'g, 
Folsit, | Siar, thopkeeper, 


tie Cutie, fad Joma Coon, Livery 


Cour 


Cornith, Peter. Taunton a sorr 


1 
Beneon. J. E N tense Yireit! ceeee al Joly 13.” 
lair mercer. Hevion 
Dorrel, will ee Exia Sladitier She kohdun, 


june 
Lrury, T.and weavers. 
bra tata a tse 
armer, Wi! Walia, $' 

Firth, Jolin, of the Wahwhy SUtrs ter. an tos 
Fither, Romie, Bedford freer, Covent, garcen,. taylor 


july 
Fu a 
ssi roee se. au pees: ad aaa 
rik, }. and. T. Warrington, ‘vial coutt, merchasite, 
aM Oe 

fe; bévjs acai of Pope's head alley, London, needia 


maker, June « 
Greenly, William, of yaly ye * 
on can Robert ftreet, riareen bedlort ton cabinet mex. 
wesleys Joh aba rel 
gene’ nella an and William Pember dealers. 
Spee ( 
Rickion, \ W. Knout's hall, ee oval Pon 


ae reir and pha walkin 
ex, recti 
Jones, Joba Wlemiie Arh; sua Square, ‘coachiniy 
cr, Ia ates # cies elt 
he jyulyas. 
Keighly ¥> a 1. i ag pa Armatroogy Leta 
Kelly tay we Sacer titi DT ahceae 
Latt of ty of eoot tne Pe et ee 
lew Saimford Mees, bisck. Hart Kindy Se 
“ahante J ote 
¢,J. Corn 
Long, William, ot oe "pont, . Yorkihire, ‘1itea aries 
ne | 
Segarod nee a2. te 


le Vorkthire, dealer. June a 
arles rence ap June 24 , 


ie amibethe vbr rye & “aioe. Sjuly 12 


“Kathan, Henry, Sheernef, & flopfelier. 
ewton, ea. Tamed, of snehee sere iy ay ae 


Kable, | Edward Heatly, Siemtechem, ver chant iat 


Olborn, 58 ely es younger, Gaintborongh, 

Padmneee ae dra; uly 20, . 

Cy Je Teic in fe. y? 

He pea gh By Tharidsing, ane pie idiecanesi > yely'sy., 
Parker, Richard, Litle Argyle Te freee, afhmonger. July 6. 
Pitkeathly, Robert, Tav k fireet, Covent Garden, 

July 20. 
Prety nan, William, Great Tower firect, ha 190 
Richards, ywittam, the younger, of Walworth; Suily 

rok é) u 
Riches,G. duces's fiteet, waretioufeman. Julyi7.  ” * 
Sale, Jonat’ ai, Ry lands Sale and ‘james Sale the younger, 
. Liverpool, Coal merc hants, Jane 23. 

» Hofweil court, Carey greet, money {trive- 


is 


fer. July; 
Shivers hoses, X t. « June 16, 
oe ee. 
9 Fe Par 9 Mi oe Juse Mr 
i die oeane ; in 
Thicker, cal fy ‘Cant Bika 


‘Font near alt ind 


“Tu orhere ra ly 
Tubing. J,..hewtgn,, Neneh 


vad 

vimanas 
Watkins, .W meine 
ah 


goons 


lees. of Woulwich, ns 
wile’ ‘Seren, late of Sutton upon ae 
Yates, Thomas, Stockport, muflin manu: 


ese ee ae eee ee OT ee 


bet tae 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Lord Mayors Return ¥ Flour. 


2¥ 





“Weak ending 


Total Number of Sacks. _. 


Average Price. - 


May a1. 


May 28, 


; June 4... 





+ | 50s. 1144, 


11,993 


54s. 2d. 





vr 


, Pripes, 


—— 


‘Flour &, Bread. 





June7) ~ 





Per Quarter. | 
Wheat 
Fine ditto 
“Superfine 
New | Rye 

“Barley” 
Fine ditto 
‘Malt 
Fine ditto 
Hog Pease 
Boilers 
Suffolks 
Beans 


Fine ditto 
Polands 
Pollard 
Flour, fine, 





quar. loaf 
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[Beutrd wai 
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Adair’s Main 
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Biggs Main 


Baker's Main 
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Price of Sugar. 





Average Price per Cwt. =. c 


- Exclusive of the Duty of Customs paid, or payable on the Iniportatiowr ‘inito: shins 
ritain, 


May 31. 


June 14. 


June Qi. 





$2s: 74d. 


| June 7, .. 


Ss. 14d 


Shs. 64d. 


88a. Fad 





Prices of Hay and Straw. 
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‘Lohdon. Markeis. 


.. Price of Meat at Smithfield: 
. Exclusive of the Ofil.——-Per Stone of 81b; 





June 7. June 14. 





s a: 
to 














6 
6 
7 
& 
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Nambor of Beasts sold at Smithfield ‘Market. 


May 28 | Mav31 | June4.| 7. 1 | 4 





. we wtveaaeszesxe 





Beasts 800 | 1300 390 | 1220 250 | 1493 
Sheep&Lambs | 1300 | 11600 | 2500 | 9840 | 2500 | 9870 
Tigs |: ante 200 | ——~ | .210 | —— 260 








Price of Raw Hides, per Stone. 


May 28. June 4. June 11. 








Best Hides 
Middling~ 
Ordinary 
Horse Skins 
Calf ditto 
Light calf 


pa 














Price of Leather, at Leadenball. 


May 31. June 7. 


ae , d. d. fd. d. 
Butts 50 to 66. 1b each 17 to 193/17 to 5 
Ditto. 60,to 66 Ib. 21 25 | 21 
Merchauts Backs 17 184 18) 

- Dressing Hides. 14 154 16. 
Fine Coach Hides, 154 173 e- 1% 
Crop Hides for cutting,45to 50} 18 19 20 
Flat ordinary, 35 to 40 15 17 
Calf Skins, 30 to 401b. perdoz| 20° ~ 82 
Ditto, 50 to 70 Ib. ditto 25 

~ Ditto, 70 to 80 1b. ditto 25 
Small Seals, Greenland perlb.| 33 

‘Large ditto, per dozen > 1008, 140s. 
Tanned Hotse-hides, each | 18 , 80 
Goat-skins, ‘per dozen 21 65 21 


























Price of Hops in the Borough. 





 MayusR | : June4..' ] June 11. 4 





cr Sane Paes | owed. Bh] ..8...21. 8.4 
0 to 5 15/4 tee 4 O0to G 4} 
10 7 O4 10 





I 
4 5 
4 O14 1 77410 7 7 









L London Markets, ' 
Price of Tallow, Candles, tnd Soap. | | | 



































































































































it i | May 28. June 4 June ll. | dunes 
i s.d 6. dfs. d. s, dis. d,s. dis. dois d. 
ithe Town-tallow, perCwt. - |626to 0 0162 6to 00163 6 to 0 6:10; 0.0 
Pee Yellow Russia ok a 0 68 oj62 0 630610 63-0610. 680 
48 White ditto | - 9 00610 | 00600 oO0600 . 00 
56 Spdp ditto -' = 1600 6101600; 610600 610600 ©6106 
56 Melted stuff . - 454.0 56 0154.0 56 0154 0 55 01540 ~ 55¢@ 
60 ‘Graves - 2 «© 90 00190) OO7190 ‘o0n90 .. 0” 
6: Good, Dregs - © }140 ; OOf80;, OO Hy 00110 ., 00 
~ Curd Soap - : 6 0 0 0/86 0 0 0 0 0860 0.0 
— “Mottled ditto - «= {80 OOo@20, 008206 006820 00 
ie Yellow ditto - - 1740. 00740 00740 . 00740 - 00 
Candles, per dozen - 116 0 O}t1 6 Oog110 §' 00 a3 ‘60 
sadas Moulds, ditto - - {126 0 Of12°6 0 0112.0 - 0 O20 09 
a — : a 
600 >. FOREIGN EXCHANGES IN MAY AND JUNE. = 
4 | May28|junci.| 4: | 8 | 11 | 15)] (8 | 22 . 
— Amfterdam, 2 Us. C.F. |10. 19/10 14/10. 15}10.° 16]10. 16}10: 17/10. 17 
Ditto at fight 10. 9|10. 10/10) 11}10. 12]10. 12]10. 13/90. 18}10; 14 
Rotterdam, 2 Us. 10. 14|10. 15/10. 16/[0. 17]10. 17/10./ 18/90. 18/10. 19. 
Hiaenbuhey 6} Us 32 10\92. 11/92. 11193. 0433.. 1]s3. 4/93. 4/88. 2. 
ae Altona, 24 Us. 32. 11/383. 0jS3. 0/53. 1438. 2/83.) 5)93. 5 
. Paris, 1 Us, livres 23 10/23. 11123. 16]23, 16}23. 19/29. 15/28. 15/23.. 15 
ia Paris, 2 Us. do. 28. 14123. 16/24. 0)24.- 0423. 18/24. 0/24. O}24.” 
yd. Bourdeaux, do. 23. 15|23. 17/24. 1]24. 1]23. 19]24. 1]@4. 1 
6 Cadiz, in paper | 4h | ash lo 94 | 34 |e sar) 94°] 94 
10 Ditto, effective . 364 | 36 | 35$| 35g} 35% | 353] S54 
6 Madrid, in paper ot Bs “94,1 34 | ° 34°] SH | 84 
1 0 Ditto, effedive 36 36 ‘364 364] 35} 36g 
: eghorn big] 514] 51d] 514] 51¥] 5t-| 51 
o ples 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 46-1] -44 
at Cie PSP 474 | 474 | 473] 4741 47 | 47) 47 
enice, livr. Pice. ef- i goal 
fe&ive per L, fterl. i 59} | 594 | 594] 593) 59%) Sod] 598 - 
Lisbon. - 674 | 67% |. 674 | 67§ | 674] 674) 67 | 67 ~ 
se Oporto 67 67 67 67 67 67 67 672: 
Dublin 13 2 124] 124] 12 | 128] 198] t2h- 
- . Bilboa | 36 361 36 | 36 1 96 | 86 | 36: 
ot Table of Inclosures in certain Counties, by Aéts of Parliament, to the Year 
ef 1797. . For the seven first Counties, containing 4,881,000 Acres," 613 
6 Acts were granted ; for the 9 last, containing 7,163,000 Acres, only 172. 
- Counties. Acts. Total Number of Acres 
? ; tem ke in each County, 
0 Bucks —_ —_ — 53 - -_ 441,000 
0 Leicefter — —_ 185 _ cme! 560,000 
’ Northampton _ ra 127 ~ _ 550,000 
; Lincola _ — _— 178 _ — 1,740,000 +; 
& Rutland = — 18 _ _ 110,000 
; Stafford —~ | - — | 38 _ — '. . 810,000 
5 Warwick - om — 69 _ — 670,000 ; 
Bedford- . == nd — $1 _ ~ 260,000 ~ 
= Beks° pos 27 — — 527,000 
| Cambridge ~- ~ Z ~ — 570,000. 
\ 5 = sin am 3 — — ‘1,240,000° 
- Hertfog .. = _ 9 on —- 451,000 
Hunt ‘a — -  o- 27 _ — 240,000. 
ad ! arfolle — = 53 —_ — 1,148,000». 
. Ss Goany — — 8 ~~ — 995,000. : 
0 Surrey Lal : om 3 — — ‘ 592. 
7 Suffex, oom ams - 4 ~_ oo 1,140 
Gazer 
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? Change Ae. 
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= a 





Copenhagen . -. 
Ses 


Showing. the a of Long Mite of Pores Cire, 
Terms of Englsh Feet-and Inches. omtpemilii 





- 


Inches. j 
11,626: Rynland, ot Leyden - Ell 
0, 


4Ft. 
Ancient Roma --  Foot0. 
do. }1. 090 |'Frankfort_. - 
do. 30. 10,544 -Hamburgh . + 
do. {1. 2,112 \Leipfic __ - -. 
do. {1. 0,789}; Lubeck . 
1, 0,861 |'Nuremburg 
0. . 11,304} Bavaria 
0. ..11,352);Vienna _. 
1, 2,208 ‘Bononia __ a2 to 
Boulogn 1. ... 2,974], Dantzic 4h. 
Turm fl. 8,222 Florence F ~ ;.Biaee, or Ell és 
Venice . 11. 1,677] )Spanith nyo. © 
Padua 1 4,866;'Genoa ..- do. 
Vienna 1. 0,444]\Naples * - - do. 
1. 2,701||Modern fhemen - do. 
0.  11,496}!Spanifh ~ - --~ Vare 
0. 11,892}/ Lisbon 
0. 11,040}|Gibraltar 
. yO. 11,568}|/Toledo 
TO. 11,4481 'Cattile 
10. 
1. 
0. 
1. 
1. 
0. 
0 


Paris 

Bynlarid, or Lefer: 
Amftetdam - 
Antweftp © ‘+ | 
Dort | - 





11,376]|Naples ~~ 
0,012 


a ‘on the ayn 


ong ; ‘. - 
Bononia © “= ‘=" * © 
Mantua e. ° _— a 


Dantzic - 








1 

Prigue 1. 
Lyons" : 8. : 

Bologna . fR. 

“do. 12) 

2. 





‘Amflerditi! 
‘Antwerp ‘ 











oom Length of Miles, Leagues, idsle. oes and Mader’ 
in » Kaglish Yards. 





cagitil mile’. _ —- -_ 
German raft, or common league in France, == 2 "2 Gallic leuca 
German league, ¢ or that of Scandinavia, = 2 rafts 
The mile or league of Germany; == 200 ae yards 
Modern ‘Roman mile 
Modern Greek mile of 7 olympic ftadia —_ 
Modern Fiench league, = 2500 toifes” 
'Mile’of Turkey, and the commorr-werft of Bees, Cuppofing i 
‘League of Spain, =*"4 ancient Roman mil 
‘Large league of Spain, = 5 ania . — 
pew ‘Roman mile > 
ympic ftadium, of ancient Ro 
Sudlim, a> 1-ldth of anions frien 2 el _— 
Stadium, .='to’the Ra Romn i ete 
Fein rifiny ofwhich 7$==ancient Roman mile = -- 
oe Roman mile 4 ee oe 








penny. Jas phe 3 his halfpenny 1654.2 shilling Pearson fom 
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TABLE OF FRENCH MEASU! 
.\ Measures. ney pins Ae metre bing at 32°, the foot at Gerrits 





Mr. Borda's experiments, that jp Jatitude 45° 's &:pend 


orm ina vacoum 86116.5 vibrations ina day. the] 
uppofed. to increase with theJatitude, inthe proportion die al 






five of the latinade, — by 000567, while the time of its ited oy remains unaltered. 


FIGHTS AND COINS. 





Millimetre ok _ _ Semel i x Oe 
Lentimetre _ oad —” - - rie 
re _ — — _ - * $0870. 
Metre = _— — —_ —_ _ 99.37100 — 
Decametre | — — - he iy 993.7100 
Hecatometre Saal — _ -~ md 3937.10D60 
Chilidmetre — — _ —. _ ~$9371.00000 | 
ig amm _ _ —_ —_ _ Soar : 
M. PF. OY: Ft: ie. 
A hecatoristee” _ _ ~~ _ — -0 0 100 4 1 
A chilionietre — ef —_ _ ~ 0-4 213 1 ‘108 
A myrsiometre ‘ea ~ — 6 1 1560 6 
cj dee a are early'5 miles. . nie 
. Par § 
- Measures of Capacity, > ae 
, . i) - i ; a Cubie inghes. 
Millilitre (Vom - a te Ce ~ 0610 
* Lentilitre —_ a Laie ys ai Os 
Decilitre y — be =e. “— —, c 
Litre, a cubic-decimetre - _ _ _ —-? e 
‘Decalitre ~ —, _— — — —__ 
Hecatolitre -. _ — ihe ee = "| 
Chilidlitre: .; _—. —_ _ T — 6 00D 
Mytiolitre _~ 610280.00000 
. & litre.ig asniie 93 wine e pints. 14 decilitres are ve nearly 8 vino pints, - - ees 
A chiliolitre .ig 1 it 12. 75 wing gallons _ ‘ che 
i -  E.grains.|. A gramme is the weight of a cubic get re 
? me — .0154| pure water at its maximum of denfity. It ney . 
‘Ciligamme  — * 1544] found equal to 18.827 French grains, of wh 
ime ~~ - 1.5444] made 472.5 English’; and 489.4058 grammes 
‘Gnamme _ 15.4440]/a popnd of the standard.of the mint at Paris... . 
Decagramme ;/ — 154.4402] A decagramme is 6 dwts. 10.44 gr.tr.; 28c. 4.44 
Hlesstogramme —_ _1544.4028/ gr. apoth.; or 5.65 dr. avoird. A heca 
iliogramme — 15444.0234/is Soz. 8.5 dr. av. A chiliogramine is 2lbs. Soz. dr, 
go on —. 154440.2544 av. A myriogramme is 22lbs. 1.1502, av. 16 a ee 
} Jgrammes are 1 ton, wanting 92.8lbs. 
Aarich Measures. 
“Are, 1 fquage decametre — — 3.95 perches. . 
Hecmare;  — ~ _ — 2 acres, "1 qood, 35.4 perches, 
* s For Firecevtad. 
Decistere, one-tenth ftere _ _— _ y 5317 cub. 3 ae 
( L td “t 
Monex,. Copper. ad 
_ Centime, one gramme los — ~_ E. grains 1s: : 
Five centimes, or sous ~ — _ ~ pas ey i 
Decime _ on aie) ae _ ~ — 
Twodecimea —~ _. >. - - bg 20 
pom ers -Silver Srioths,. or r 340th Jit ; ty 98 
Franej 5 gamma, epnioor Advts. 58 
Five francs, _ MGrdwtse: 24 gre 
"Thiel franc—is nearly Taoene-wi withthe live alia and w one sit — 


seo 


pepe. 
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